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Grapes of Promise 
L. J. TABER 


Epitor’s Norte: 


The author of this article is well acquainted 


with the problems and possibilities of vocational education. He 
is one of the most effective champions of sound vocational train- 
ing in this country. His optimistic, buoyant note in this mes- 
sage is certainly timely. We hope the spirit of his message will 
be caught by our vocational education leaders —L. H. D. 


ROM the earliest dawn of history a 

bunch of grapes or cluster of raisins 

has been indicative of a promised 
land. Joshua and the brave men of old 
spoke of “A land flowing with milk and 
honey” and brought back as proof a 
great cluster of grapes. A recent author 
pictures the troubles of migratory labor- 
ers under the title of “Grapes of Wrath.” 
While the book outlines an evil that 
needs correction, it does so with unnec- 
essary crudeness, inaccuracy and vul- 
garity. It, however, leaves with the 
thoughtful citizen a challenge -for the 
future of our land. 

It is fortunate that we are gathered 
tonight from every section of the nation 
and our far-flung possessions. We are 
honored by the presence of distinguished 
governmental representatives, educators 
and orators. In this presence we make 
bold to assert that America holds more 
of promise than of danger—more of 
challenge to go forward than the neces- 
sity of turning back. Grapes of Promise 
cluster around the two words, educa- 
tion and work. When Thomas Jeffer- 
son pleaded for an educated citizenship 
if democracy was to survive, he touched 
the basic truth that is more apparent 
in the machine age than at any other 
period in the world’s history. 

The need of the present goes beyond 
the training of great minds and the 
development of mighty intellects. 
Training of hand and heart should be 


co-existent in the classroom. It takes 
more than knowledge and intelligence 
to make an American. There must be 
patriotism, character, and honor, to 
keep pace with the mental capacity and 
development, if national life is to be 
secure. With 50 per cent of the world’s 
boys and girls in high school and almost 
50 per cent of those in college sheltered 
under the folds of the Stars and Stripes, 
we dare not allow ourselves to feel that 
this solves the problem of education. 
The time has come when we must 
gear our thinking to the unfinished 
problems ahead and the great tasks 
that confront the nation. Low farm 
prices, ten million unemployed, and 
world turmoil make some people forget 
that we are on the threshold of an age 
where there is plenty of work and 
opportunity. Our nation needs millions 
of new homes, new roads, new airports 
and new equipment, from ocean to 
ocean. The farmer needs millions of 
rods of fence; he requires paint, labor, 
and equipment. Everywhere and on 
every hand there is much that can be 
done and that needs doing. It is true 
that the cogs of national economy have 
not been meshing as they should. Some 
of the gears have been stripped. To 
correct these problems, we must rehar- 
ness the pioneering spirit and adjust it 
to the machine age. We need to realize 
that work is the master key to unlock a 
fuller life and better opportunities for all. 
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Idle acres, idle dollars, and idle men 
create the challenge that has inspired 
authors and speakers to paint a dark 
picture concerning the future of our 
land. In a nation of 130 million people, 
we cannot all wear good clothes, we 
cannot all hold jobs with good salaries, 
white collars, and leisure. Head-work 
alone will not save modern civilization. 
Just as every part is essential in a 
modern automobile, just as the greasy 
valve and the cog that meshes in oil 
are as essential as the wheels that glis- 
ten in the sunlight, so the men and 
women who milk the cows, bake the 
bread, grow the vegetables, tighten the 
screws and fix the bolts are just as 
indispensable in our modern civiliza- 
tion as the greatest executive or the 
wisest college president. It is true that 
the educator and leader may touch 
more people, but no learned professor 
can travel far in an automobile that has 
not been properly put together, or that 
has an essential part missing. Just so, 
civilization cannot prosper if we all seek 
executive, salaried, or professional posi- 
tions. All should understand that there 
is no easy and, at the same time, attrac- 
tive job. The executive, the white col- 
lar man, and the salaried leader work 
under high pressure. Their hours are long, 
and their responsibility great, or the 
work under them comes to naught. Guid- 
ance, success, and toil go hand in hand. 

Bins burst with food; surpluses injure 
farm prices, yet hunger and want exist 
throughout the world. Millions walk 
the streets asking for jobs, while idle 
dollars pile mountain high, with the 
unanswered wants of the race greater 
than ever before. Much of this chal- 
lenge can be answered by changing the 
emphasis in the training and develop- 
ment of youth. A quarter of a century 
hence the pioneers and trail blazers in 
vocational education will be listed along 
with the benefactors of the race. We 
learn to do, by doing. The educated, 


skillful hand, steady nerve and knowl- 
edge of important problems can be used 
to harness the productive capacity of 
America, and at the same time help in 
the distribution of the fruits of our toil. 

We dare not forget that at this very 
moment we have a host of tasks crying 
for attention. Much of the nation is 
unhoused; we have many people improp- 
erly clothed; we have others who want 
for daily bread. As we measure the 
roads that are to be built, bridges that 
are to be repaired, buildings that are 
needed, the improvements and recrea- 
tional facilities to be developed, we can 
see the unlimited possibilities for this 
generation and for those to come. 
Instead of pitying the boys and girls 
born into this age of seething world tur- 
moil, we should congratulate them on 
the glorious privilege of developing 
character, ambition, and ideals, at a 
time when they can be used. 

We must watch the great opportu- 
nities that we face, with a faith equal 
to the present hour. The old frontiers 
are gone. The forests have been de- 
stroyed. The rich and rolling prairies 
have been homesteaded. Our mineral 
resources have been largely acquired or 
squandered. The wild beasts and wilder 
men have long since been subdued by 
the hand of man. Beyond this fading 
frontier comes a greater and brighter 
challenge, and the most definite fron- 
tier that the race has ever known. 
Here we find not only the Grapes of 
Promise but the challenge of Tomorrow. 
We must have young men and young 
women who can see beyond the smoke 
and fog-obscured skyline, can see into 
the future—into the land of challenge 
and work. There must be pioneering in 
human relationships, in social and 
cooperative activities, and in govern- 
mental efficiency. All of this simply 
means that young men and young 
women not only have a chance and 
opportunity but a duty as well. Democ- 
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racy cannot function in a land where 
enterprise is stifled or where freedom is 
checked. We must restore the competi- 
tive principles of life; we must preserve 
free enterprise along with free educa- 
tion and free religion. We must not 
permit mass production, chain distribu- 
tion, concentration of population, or 
wealth, to lock the door of opportunity, 
initiative, or ability. 

In addition to these great social chal- 
lenges that are educational and patri- 
otic, there comes a greater challenge of 
building a prosperity of abundance 
instead of one of scarcity. There must 
be markets for the products of the soil; 
markets for the skill of brain and hand; 
markets for the muscles of men. Pres- 
sure must be put on an abundance of 
tasks, opportunities and jobs. We must 
seek to expand and diversify still fur- 
ther the outlets for human ambition, 
ability and endeavor. But, more impor- 
tant, we must dignify and glorify work 
with the hands, lifting vocational activ- 
ity to the dignity of professional 
service. , 

The world needs professional men. 
It has been stated that the United 
States faces the greatest shortage of 
men suitable to be college presidents, 
of any period in many years. We have 
developed too many specialists and too 
few generalists, too few with a broad 
grasp of all the problems of modern life. 
There are loud calls in every field of 
endeavor for men with training and 
ability to perform important tasks. 

Much of the world is sick and disil- 
lusioned. Bankrupt and hopeless na- 
tions long for a beacon light to guide 
their course in the future. We in Amer- 
ica have the great challenge to preserve 
Christianity and Democracy and to 
make them function. Only when we 
can preserve all of our own blessings 
and meet the changing conditions of the 
hour, can we be assured that the inherit- 
ance of our fathers can be transmitted 


to our children. We can and must 
make the American way of life serve 
the race and do it under the framework 
of the greatest Constitution ever devised 
by the intelligence of man. 

Here loom again the Grapes of 
Promise for Tomorrow and the genera- 
tions to come. Vocational education in 
every walk of life, on the farm, in the 
factory, the field, the counting room, 
and the home can bring a new dignity 
to the problems of toil. It can help to 
turn seeming drudgery into a challenge 
and privilege for America. In the next 
three years, double the number of voca- 
tional classes and the number of stu- 
dents, and there will be a definite 
impress upon national life and a new 
challenge for the years ahead. 

There is definite promise for the 
America of Tomorrow that demands 
courageous leadership, with the will to 
blaze a pathway toward these fuller 
fields. We want men and women who 
have turned their backs on the cynics 
and pessimists, and now face the new 
day with its new problems, with a 
resolute faith in the things that endure. 
We must put new emphasis on educa- 
tion and enlarge the opportunities from 
kindergarten to college, but we dare 
not forget that, unless we train men 
and women so they can meet the diver- 
sified problems and difficulties of the 
hour, we fail in our purpose. The new 
machinery will require adjustment to 
the changing age. We must instill into 
the heart of the boy, who could not 
reach his goal of the medical profession 
or the law, a realization that as a 
worker, carpenter, or farmer, breeder of 
game, a worker in stone or metal he can 
serve the race and find the Grapes of 
Promise clustering around him, in his 
daily toil. 

Many a beautiful girl hopes to tread 
the white light of the screen or the 
radio. There is not opportunity for all 
who so aspire, yet she may learn in the 
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field of nursing a challenge of service; 
an opportunity in store or office can give 
a fuller joy than fame can bring. Mil- 
lions of ambitious girls will realize that 
no queen on her throne has creative 
opportunities greater than the American 
wife and mother in building a satisfac- 
tory civilization, and doing what neither 
artist or painter can ever achieve—in 
stamping a beautiful personality on 
growing flesh and blood. 

From the city and the farm come 
millions of boys and girls who have an 
abiding desire to achieve success in mu- 
sic, in art, and in professional life. Few 
can tread the heights of the great mas- 
ters. There comes a Beethoven but once 
in a century, but the music of the ham- 
mer and the saw has a rhythm blest by 
Divinity itself. Michelangelo was able 
with symmetry and beauty to put poetry 
and art into cold marble and stone, but 
to every young man and woman comes 
the opportunity of being an artist, a 
sculptor, a painter or a musician, play- 
ing on the human keys in the fabric of 
our national and economic life. A rich 
civilization must find new and added 
places for its entertainers, its artists, 
sculptors, and its professional workers. 
Only as we diversify human wants, and 
expand to the very limit our trades, can 
we absorb and utilize the capacity of 
the nation. 

The hour has struck, however, when 
we must give new honor and new credit 
to those who fill the practical places in 
life and whose tasks are those of toil. 
We crown with myrtle our baseball, 
football and athletic heroes. It is time 
to lay the hand of appreciation on the 
shoulder of the great army that voca- 
tional education annually sends forth to 
the arena of economic and useful con- 
tests. We must face the cold fact that, 
as we multiply the tasks that are useful 
and honorable among men and women, 
we answer the cry of the ages—a chance 


to work and to achieve. There is a bal- 
ance and poise that comes with the 
practical knowledge of doing things well. 
The classical, the scientific, and the cul- 
tural have their place, but we must lift 
manual toil, successfully and well per- 
formed, to the nobility and dignity of 
the highest place in the life of the race. 
This alone will answer the need of the 
hour. 

The greatest challenge of mankind, 
however, is to learn to live together in 
peace, understanding, and good will. The 
chiseler, the shirker, the lazy and shift- 
less, along with the selfish and greedy, 
are the enemies of progress. Work 
should be made the common denomina- 
tor of national welfare. The day may 
come when we will use hours of efficient 
toil as a measure of values in the fields 
of exchange and in life. All this leads 
to the greatest opportunity that has 
come to young men since Samuel heard 
the call of the Infinite. It is a clarion 
call and challenge not only to live and 
work together as farmers and laborers, 
capitalists and financiers, as consumers 
and tradesmen, but in the larger sense 
to learn the relation of international 
team-work and good will. The pioneers 
in the path of peace will be the great- 
est benefactors of the world of Tomor- 
row. 

While our hearts bleed for the heroic 
Finns, the brave Czechs, and the de- 
termined Poles, while we regret to see 
them crushed under the iron heel of the 
tyrant, yet we can rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity that is ours to set in motion 
forces that will protect the welfare of 
the youth of Tomorrow. We Americans 
must have the will to live at peace both 
at home and abroad. We must reso- 
lutely set our house in order and pro- 
claim to the world that never again 
shall the sons and daughters of America 
be sacrificed to the ambitions of dicta- 
tors in either Europe or the Orient. 




















Democracy’s Obligation to Youth 


PAUL V. McNUTT 


Epitor’s Nore: 


This is a splendid analysis of America’s edu- 


cational objectives given by a man high in the official life of our 
nation. The address is permeated with a very evident sense of 
responsibility for supplying essential services for American 
youth. It is a constructive, forward-looking message—L. H. D. 


T IS a real pleasure for me to be 

here tonight and to renew my fellow- 

ship in that great educational pro- 
fession in which the American Vocational 
Association plays an increasingly influ- 
ential role. More and more the people 
of the nation are coming to share your 
conviction that “occupational education, 
as an integral part of the educational 
program in America, is a primary right 
and privilege of every citizen; that it 
is essential in the maintenance of eco- 
nomic security for the individual and 
economic stability for the nation.” 

The evidence of the growing national 
acceptance of that educational .philos- 
ophy is impressive and convincing. The 
gross population of the United States 
has doubled since 1890; enrollments in 
secondary schools have multiplied some 
thirty-fold. But, during the same pe- 
riod, enrollments in vocational schools 
and classes have multiplied some eighty- 
fold. 

Prior to the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, about 25,000 pupils, confined 
to a few states, were receiving specific 
vocational training in public schools of 
less than college grade. During the last 
school year enrollments in federally 
aided classes reached the two-million 
mark; two million boys and girls, men 
and women pursuing vocational courses 
in agriculture, and home economics, in 
business and industrial subjects. In ad- 
dition to the students in these courses, 
there were many others in classes which 
do not receive federal aid. These num- 


bers represent a truly remarkable record 
of achievement. 

This program, now in operation in 
every state, did not spring up overnight. 
It was patiently evolved through the 
years. National leaders in agriculture, 
in homemaking, in labor, in industry, 
and in business gave their willing co- 
operation. The program stands today 
as an integral and accepted part of the 
educational system of the nation. The 
members of this Association who have 
labored so diligently in the organiza- 
tional, supervisory, and _ instructional 
phases of the program now have their 
reward in the thousands of youth and 
adults who are today receiving essential 
assistance in making their occupational 
adjustments. 

Under our democratic system, educa- 
tion, which is your business and mine, 
is also everybody’s business, inasmuch as 
our nation rises or falls by the enlighten- 
ment and good citizenship of the aver- 
age man or woman. For over three hun- 
dred years the American people have 
recognized, at first haltingly, but with a 
growing unity as time went on, that 
public education, supported by public 
taxation, is a fundamental right of every 
child. The conception of what should 
be included under public education has 
expanded time and again, to take in the 
kindergarten, junior and senior high 
schools, state and municipal universities 
and, more recently, junior colleges. 

Great thinkers have discussed the true 
purposes of education for thousands of 
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years. They have listed and clas- 
sified hundreds of objectives. They 
have often disagreed, with the re- 
sult that there have been different 
types of schools at different times and 
places. Out of the experience of the 
years came four objectives for education 
upon which there can be little disagree- 
ment. Young people, wherever they are, 
must learn economic efficiency—how to 
earn a livelihood and to manage their 
affairs with ordinary prudence; they 
must master human relationships—how 
to get along with other people, including 





their families; they must learn civic re- 
sponsibility—how to carry their load in 
the common affairs of the common life; 
and they must achieve general culture 
(rich and abiding interests in the good 
and the true and the beautiful)—how 
to take part in and appreciate the great 
and beautiful things that men have made 
and thought and said. Today the op- 
portunity to achieve these objectives is 
greater in this land of ours than in any 
other time or place in the world’s his- 
tory. 

In the present crisis in the troubled 
affairs of men and nations, it is natural 


A “vet* 


A.V.A. BANQUET 


that all of us should be deeply con- 
cerned about our national security. Our 
concern runs beyond the consideration 
of the need for increase in our military 
and naval establishments to the more 
important and vital consideration of 
our internal soundness. In following the 
course of events abroad, we must not 
be diverted from the effort to solve our 
internal problems. The first line of our 


defense is the morale, health, enlighten- 
ment, and economic security of the indi- 
vidual citizens of the nation. 

Of paramount importance in a con- 


’ ae 
se ie 37 


1 


sideration of measures to improve our 
internal soundness and stability is the 
problem of personal security—a sound 
footing upon which to build our indi- 
vidual lives. Some of us are rich and 
some are poor. But, rich or poor, we 
need protection against sickness, igno- 
rance, and the economic hazards of our 
society. We all know that one typhoid 
carrier can wreck a community. We 
are beginning to recognize that unleashed 
ignorance can be an equally menacing 
contagion. And we have learned from 
experience that the worst of all epi- 
demics is economic instability which is 
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frequently coupled with lack of occupa- 
tional training and ability to make a 
living. 

We recognize, too, that it takes many 
kinds of security to protect every group. 
True, every one needs shelter and food 
and clothing. But security, limited to 
these alone, is security of the prison and 
of the poorhouse. This is not the se- 
curity that a free people will tolerate for 
itself; for its children, its youth, its work- 
ing people. The security we seek may 
perhaps best be stated in the phrase— 
security of opportunity for individual 
growth and for social contribution. It 
is to the provision of this type of se- 
curity of opportunity that our democ- 
racy, with its system of free schools, is 
dedicated. More and more clearly we 
are seeing that it is the business of gov- 
ernment as the agent of democratic so- 
ciety to guarantee to every boy and 
girl, to every youth, and, indeed, to every 
adult the opportunity to go as far as 
his talents will take him. Through edu- 
cational opportunities, the children of 
landless farmers, poverty-stricken immi- 
grants, and city slum dwellers must be 
permitted to find their way upward and 
outward into personal and economic se- 
curity. 

It should be obvious to everyone that 
a most important element in personal 
and economic security is the element of 
occupational competence. The assur- 
ance that one is equal to the require- 
ments of the job gives a mental set 
toward life which nothing else quite af- 
fords. Whatever the work at hand— 
and we decry the notion that any honest 
and useful work is less becoming a citi- 
zen than any other—the ability to do 
that work efficiently and well is funda- 
mental. It was this occupational com- 
petency that distinguished the farmers 
and artisans and merchants of other 
days and helped to give them the feeling 
of personal worth and independence 


which issued in the birth of democratic 
governments. It is the lack of oecupa- 
tional security in a machine civilization 
which provides the tinder that dema- 
gogues have touched off in the youth 
movements abroad. 

Only in recent years has there been 
recognition of what might be called “the 
American youth problem.” Indeed, dur- 
ing the last century with the expansion 
of the population to the free lands of 
the West, with most of the population 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, there 
was no youth problem in the present 
sense of the difficulty of occupational 
and educational adjustment. For youth 
were absorbed on the farm and in the 
farm home, engaged at the compara- 
tively simple handwork activities inci- 
dent to rural life of that time. But 
with the closing of the frontier, the 
cessation of private government subsi- 
dies in the form of homestead rights, 
the problem of youth has come to the 
forefront of national attention. We may 
well ask in the name of a considerable 
proportion of American youth—Is this 
any longer the land of opportunity? 
What are the present opportunities for 
American youth? Are the doors of op- 
portunity still open? 

Sometimes we are told that the fill- 
ing up of the continent and the matur- 
ing of our economy have narrowed eco- 
nomic opportunity. In a temporary, 
superficial sense I suppose that is true. 
Workers displaced by industry can no 
longer go west and make a start on new 
land. To start many kinds of businesses 
requires more capital, more organization 
today than in the past. But we have no 
patience with those who say that the 
days of opportunity are gone. As long 
as we are growing, as long as our civili- 
zation provides opportunity of expres- 
sion for the pent-up energy of youth, 
will new frontiers appear. Of one thing 
we are quite certain. Our country will 
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never resign itself to the idea of perma- 
nent unemployment, nor trade the se- 
curity of work at which the workman 
is competent, for any government-guar- 
anteed dole. We know that there is 
plenty of useful work to be done and 
that we have the resources and capaci- 
ties to assure a decent life and oppor- 
tunities for everyone who is willing to 
work. We shall not be satisfied until 
we reach that goal. It must and it will 
be reached. 

The Federal Security Agency is con- 
scious of the twin preblems of educa- 
tional and vocational opportunity for 
youth because in the Agency there are 
brought together three youth-serving or- 
ganizations of the Federal Government— 
the Office of Education, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and the National 
Youth Administration. Many people do 
not realize it, but nfore than a third of 
our unemployed are youth between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four. At any 
given time during the last six years, 
from three to four milliors of these 
voung people have been unemployed by 
private industry—that is, they wanted 
jobs but could not find them. Others 
were employed only part time. A dis- 
tressingly large percentage of these 
youth had no vocational skills and have 
had no opportunity to learn them. 

Idleness is bad enough for older people 
who have learned how to work. But it 
it is doubly dangerous for youth. Back 
in 1932 and 1933 hundreds of thousands 
of youth were, as they said, “on the 
bum,” and millions of others had little 
else to do except to mope around home 
or congregate at the corner poolroom. 
There is no need to elaborate further. 
We know the effects of idleness, and we 
have seen abroad what happens when 
youth refuses longer to be frustrated and 
responds to the summons of a man who 
promises to do something for them at 
any cost. 


It is now generally recognized, I be- 
lieve, that the President’s decision to 
provide useful activity and training for 
a large number of these unemployed 
young people sprang from statesman- 
like considerations of the future of our 
country as well as the welfare of the 
young people concerned. First came the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Since 
April, 1933, more than 214 million young 
men have had their turn in C.C.C. 
camps. They have added much to the 
national wealth by their work in the 
forests and national parks, in flood pre- 
vention, and in erosion control. They 
have built up their bodies; they have 
felt pride in being able to contribute to 
the support of their families. Hundreds 
of thousands of them have used their 
leisure to increase their general educa- 
tion and have sought to improve their 
vocational competence as much as was 
possible on the jobs assigned. 

A little later came the National Youth 
Administration. During the last four 
years it has enabled several hundred 
thousand young people to remain in high 
school or college by doing part-time 
jobs paid for by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This has lowered pressure on the 
labor market, improved the quality of 
our citizenship, and has given boys and 
girls a chance to develop their talents. 
Another activity of the N.Y.A. is for the 
benefit of young people who are both 
out of school and out of work. For 
them the organization has created part- 
time jobs of a useful public character. 
On these jobs thousands of young men 


.and women have earned their first 


money, acquired some notion of the 
kinds of work they are fitted to do, and 
developed work habits and attitudes 
which later helped them to hold jobs 
in private employment. Like the C.C.C., 
the N.Y.A. is to be put down on the 
books as a profitable investment. 

You are familiar with these programs 
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because you have cooperated to make 
possible their success in the vocational 
field. You know, too, that continuing 
cooperation is essential if these gains are 
to be held and extended. Cooperation 
has been a keynote of your program 
from the beginning—cooperation be- 
tween the schools and the community 
through the use of your advisory com- 
mittees with membership from labor- 
employers and the public. This type of 
community participation is vital to the 
success of any truly democratic pro- 
gram and our educational program must 
be truly democratic. 

It begins to appear that the trend to- 
ward a later employment age for youth, 
evident before the depression, is likely 
to continue for some time to come; and 
that, even with the return of greater 
prosperity and industrial activity, it will 
be some time before we are able in our 
economy to provide jobs in private in- 
dustry for all the youth who need and 
want the self-sustaining opportunity of 
wage-earning. This raises a vital ques- 
tion as to public policy involving both 
education and employment. 

Admittedly, the major needs of youth 
are concerned with education and with 
occupation. The two are closely inter- 
related, as are the social institutions 
which have been set up to minister to 
these needs. The most important of 
these institutions are the public schools. 
As modern civilization grows more com- 
plex, the schools which prepare young 
people to cope with that civilization 
must use more years for organized edu- 
cation. Not only does the subject matter 
of education require more years for mas- 
tery but, we have learned that we must 
wait for the maturity of age and experi- 
ence to provide the framework upon 
which to build an important part of our 
educational program, i.e., training for 
economic efficiency and civic competence. 
Only those who have reached late adoles- 


cence or early manhood can profit by 
many of the educational experiences 
which the schools should and can pro- 
vide. Modern life is so complex that 
the schools must more and more be 
charged with responsibility for the grad- 
ual induction of young people into that 
life in all its manifold relationships— 
social, occupational, civic, and domestic. 

In constantly increasing numbers em- 
ployers will not employ new employees 
who lack the maturity which is repre- 
sented by high school graduation. This 
fact imposes upon the secondary schools 
the necessity of adjusting their pro- 
grams of instruction to meet the needs 
of a growing percentage of the total 
youth population. Courses which are 
suitable primarily for young people who 
are college-bound are not adequate; nor 
is a program adequate which limits op- 
portunity for some vocational speciali- 
zation to preparation for the skilled 
trades, important as this is. New 
methods must be devised of relating edu- 
cation to all of life—especially in the 
arees of civic and occupational compe- 
tence—methods which will offer young 
people the kind of education they need 
for the practical work of the home, farm, 
store, office, and factory. 

Can this be done? My answer is, “Yes, 
it can and must be done.” To do it 
will require, however, that we face the 
issue of cost. America’s educational 
budget must be large enough to support 
a comprehensive program which is 
capable of meeting the new conditions 
of our times. In a fundamental sense 
the educational budget is a reflection of 
our educational conscience and of the 
broad social policies which we propose 
to pursue. 

It may seem to be carrying coals to 
Newcastle to elaborate in this gathering 
some of the implications of this position. 
First of all, there must be a much in- 
creased equalization of educational op- 
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portunity. Whole areas of our nation 
exist in which young people are born 
and grow to maturity without anything 
approaching an adequate opportunity 
for schooling. Short school terms, early 
school-leaving age, the poverty of local 
school districts, total absence of voca- 
tional training facilities—all of these 
must be attacked. There must be a 
thorough-going reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative and fiscal bases for educa- 
tion of youth of the ages 16 to 20. Only 
thus can we provide the comprehensive 
program of offerings required for voca- 
tional education as well as for the better 
social and civic education of young 
people. Only thus can we meet the new 
conditions of our time and guarantee 
that equality of educational opportunity 
which is the birthright of every child 
born in America. We should all see 
clearly that idleness will persist unless 
we have available the alternative of a 
vitalized educational offering related to 
the real needs of youth. 

Inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunity arising from the financial cir- 
cumstances of the families of youth 
must continue to be attacked by pro- 
grams of sustaining work along the 
lines of the student aid program of the 
N.Y.A. The development of scholar- 
ships, of student aid, and especially of 
part-time work opportunities has only 
made a beginning; the learn-while-you- 
earn principle must find new applica- 
tions which can be developed in coopera- 
tion with employers, with labor, and 
with government. In this field lies a 
continued challenge to the vocational 
educators. 

It is, moreover, in my opinion, a gross 
misconception to assume that every little 
high school should be in a position to 
provide the wide range of course offer- 
ings and educational experiences, espe- 
cially those related to occupational prep- 
aration, which our young people have 


2 right to expect if America remains the 
land of opportunity. We must be in a 
position to provide the means to take 
young people who reside in localities 
which cannot provide suitable educa- 
tional opportunities to the schools which 
fit their needs, even though these schools 
are located in other communities which 
may be, in some cases, a considerable 
distance from the homes of the students. 
Moreover, as more and more young 
people defer their vocational training 
until late in their secondary school 
course or until after high school gradua- 
tion, there must be a parallel develop- 
ment of vocational courses on a post- 
high-school or junior college level. The 
present trend toward the development 
of regional junior colleges or technical 
institutes offering terminal vocational 
courses should receive financial en- 
couragement. The provision of state 
and federal aid extended both to school 
districts and, if necessary, to individual 
students who need the special vocational 
education opportunities to be found only 
in schools to which they may be trans- 
ferred will do much to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity and to reduce idle- 
ness among our youth. 

Continued unemployment of our 
young people results in part from the 
lack of suitable schools and colleges to 
which they may have access. But there 
are many young people for whom the 
values of wage-earning employment, 
when organized and carried on in close 
relationship with a program of educa- 
tional experience, transcend the values 
of full-time school attendance. The 
N.Y.A. and the C.C.C., in helping a rela- 
tively small number of our youth, have 
served to emphasize the long-recognized 
fact that there are values in work. Such 
programs of work, however, should be 
closely geared into the programs of our 
educational systems, particularly in the 
vocational education field, at every point 
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so that we shall not be guilty of taking 
the time of youth, which is the precious 
time of preparation for life’s work, under 
the inducement of wages for mere labor 
which does not prepare for later employ- 
ment. But it should be clear to all that 
these federally financed organizations 
cannot be expected to meet the needs of 
our many millions of young people who 
have a right to an education which fits 
them for occupational life. Adapta- 
tions must, therefore, be made in the 
school programs themselves by which 
the education of large numbers of our 
youth will continue during the period 
when they are employed part-time either 
by private employers or on public work 
projects. Vocational educators have had 
much experience with such programs in 
agriculture, in home economics, in busi- 
ness, and in industrial education. A 
promising field here, too, which you are 
now developing is distributive education, 
and the new phase of vocational educa- 
tion which aids the small merchant is 
particularly valuable because it is close 
to the heart of our democracy. 

Each state must continue in the 
future, as in the past, to be free to work 
out for itself the readjustments of its 
program of secondary education which 
are necessary to meet the occupational 
needs of young people. In making these 
readjustments, vocational educators are 
in a position of strategic importance to 
give leadership and direction to the de- 
velopment of a variety of vocational 
training opportunities in the schools of 
the states. 

The influence of the programs of voca- 
tional agriculture, of home economics, 
of business, and of industrial education, 
which last year enrolled two million 
youth and adults, when gradually ex- 
tended, will serve eventually to vitalize 


and quicken education. Occupational 
life includes activities and duties rang- 
ing from the simplest to the most com- 
plex. It is a major function of educa- 
tion to bring intelligence to bear upon 
that life as it is lived in the factory, 
home, office, or on the farm. To do so 
will return education from the artifici- 
alities and sterilities of much of present- 
day formalized schooling by focusing it 
upon life as it is and as it ought to be 
lived. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize my 
conviction that in America today, as in 
the troubled times which saw our na- 
tion’s birth, we must continue to hold 
faith in the revolutionary theory of gov- 
ernment then propounded, a theory of 
government which holds that in the long 
run the fate of mankind can be rested 
upon the wisdom and good will which 
can be developed in the ordinary man 
or woman. Public education has slowly 
emerged as the instrumentality of gov- 
ernment which must be depended upon 
to make democracy secure and fruitful, 
by developing in each individual the 
general competence, the creativeness, 
the initiative, the technical ability, and 
the social vision and understanding 
which will enable him to become a faith- 
ful and enlightened citizen, a worthy 
home-member, a competent workman, 
and a staunch moral character. To- 
night let us all reaffirm our belief in that 
democracy and rededicate ourselves to 
its fuller achievement through a greater 
equality of educational opportunity. 
Thus shall we hope to realize the great 
American dream, the fair promise of an 
America in which each citizen shall be 
free to develop a full, rich life, to stand 
confidently on his own feet, secure in 
his right to seek an education and to 
earn a livelihood. 
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A “Small” Editorial 


ELLOW 

workers, 

mindful of 
the honor con- 
ferred upon me 
and appreciative 
of the quality of 
your service, I 
would like to tell 
you so at length. 
But, as I take up 
the responsibili- 
ties of President, 
Mr. and Mrs. 
John Q. Citizen, 
who have boys and girls to bring up, are 
here at my elbow, asking “what we can 
do about it.” I must stop and try to 
interpret the function of vocational edu- 
cation to them and society. 

I shall tell them that it is an integral 
part of education, should be distinctive 
in aim and content, and that integration 
which omits its specific aim will result in 
its degradation. 

John Q. Citizen, send your boy or girl 
to the elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges to get the common educa- 
tional tools involved in their living to- 
gether, to get training in the thinking 
process, and to acquire a degree of ap- 
preciation and culture. The schools will 
do well by them. Let them embrace the 
opportunities there just as long as it is 
feasible. 

While there, see to it that your boy or 
girl has ample opportunity for counsel- 
ing, try-out, and orientation. For youth, 
with ambition, imagination, and a will 
to work, securing employment was once 
a simple matter. Today it is not. Our 
youth know little of the opportunities, 
less of the ways and means of securing 
them, and least about their requirements. 

John Q. Citizen, preliminary to leaving 
school, give your boy or girl some spe- 
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cific training in employment or service 
for which the world will pay wages. De- 
mand that this opportunity be afforded 
at his or her level and in the amounts 
needed. Insist that he or she has a real 
opportunity; accept no substitute. 

This idea of training preparatory to em- 
ployment is old; it has long applied in 
the professions—medicine, law, engineer- 
ing. Teachers must have specific prepara- 
tion. Stenographers and typists do not 
just happen. Skilled workers need prepa- 
ration. The depression has taught us that 
semi-skilled workers (operatives) need 
specific preparation. Formerly, industry 
and business trained their young work- 
ers. With competition keen, wages high, 
hours limited, there is now little oppor- 
tunity for this. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Citizen, the vo- 
cational schools and courses will help 
you to answer the question, “How shall 
my boy or my girl secure work?” 

You say some one told you that vo- 
cational education is devoid of necessary 
cultural values. Well, there is a culture 
of the classics, the humanities, and of 
leisure. The world would be poor indeed 
without them. But, without the culture 
which comes from preparation for a life 
of manual work, it would be still poorer. 
Down through history, the nations that 
have ignored manual work as an educa- 
tive factor have failed to function fully; 
many have perished. Vocational courses 
are strong in practical cultural values. I 
know of no day school program organ- 
ized for minors which fails to offer per 
se courses in English, civics, and personal 
hygiene. 

In our educational scheme have we lost 
sight of this? In our eagerness not to de- 
prive youth of their birthright of educa- 
tion, have we robbed them of that other 
birthright—the right to know how to 
earn a living? Have we stifled rather 
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than developed that natural normal in- 
stinct—the instinct to work? 

If so, play work at school cannot re- 
store it to them. 

Industry and business exact from youth 
work standards up to which they must 
measure; vocational courses stress this 
point. 

Carefully guarded educational courses 
carried on cooperatively with business 
teach surely and quickly the soundest 
lessons of character and citizenship. 

If culture for the many is to be effec- 
tively at home in a working world, it 
must be lodged in its work. Except for 
the tools of industry and husbandry, 
where should we be? Every building, 
business, culture, and prosperity in mu- 
nicipality, state or nation is based upon 
them. 

But, John Q., you and the Mrs. and 
your “kids” and their mates. are not the 
only ones interested in this problem. 
Sound public policy demands an answer 
to your question for youth and adults 
who are out of school and unemployed. 
We may not wittingly abandon them to 
future idleness and aimless drifting. Spe- 
cific preparation of them for employment 
and the keeping of them employable 
under constantly changing conditions 
and requirements is also the job of vo- 
cational schools. 

No! we in the schools cannot do this 
whole job. Certain realities of life are 
not found in school, and they are dom- 
inant factors in carrying this job through 
successfully. This is a business, social 
and civic question, as well as a school 
problem. The strongest force in solving 
such problems is enlightened public 
opinion. Vocational education has the 
support of much public opinion. It has 
gone far in justifying that opinion, since 
we can show results. Our contribution is 
constantly commanding confidence, but 
the public as a whole knows little 
about it. 





John, when public opinion is really en- 
lightened, the entire resources of society 
(schools, employers, homes and organiza- 
tions of interested groups) will be co- 
operatively engaged and used in answer- 
ing your question, “How can this boy or 
girl of mine earn a living?” Then we 
shall all “go places.” 

Good day, Mr. and Mrs. John Q. 
Citizen. 

Fellow workers, this is my faith. I got 
it from working with you. 

May you and yours individually and 
collectively have a prosperous New Year 
and continue this year, as you have in 
the past, in honesty of purpose and faith- 
fulness of service. 


An Appreciation 


TO THE mem- 
bers of the Exec- 
utive Committee 
of the American 
Vocational Asso- 


ciation, to the 
members of the 
Association, and 


to the friends of 
vocational educa- 
tion, may I ex- 
press my sincere 
thanks for your 
untiring efforts in 
making 1939 a 
successful year 
for the A.V.A. and the cause of voca- 
tional education. 

To Dr. Small, the Association pledges 
the same whole-hearted support that it 
has always given its presidents and offi- 
cers. We are each ready and willing to 
accept our responsibilities as members 
of the American Vocational Association 
to the end that there may be developed 
in this country an educational pattern 
which accepts the fact that one’s voca- 
tion represents his central purpose in 
life, that vocational efficiency can and 
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does increase earning power and makes 
better living and the abundant life pos- 
sible—R. H. Woops. 


A Unified Youth Service 


Program 


IS IT possible 
that we in Amer- 
ica may perhaps 
‘be sounding too 
much of a note of 
pessimism with 
respect to our 
fine American 
youth? On all 
sides in recent 
months, and even 
for a longer time, 
we have heard 
wails and moans 
deploring the 
hopeless condition of youth. 

Facts must be faced, of course. Con- 
ditions are different now than when our 
grandfathers and our fathers were in 
their teens and early twenties. But they, 
too, had their hardships and difficulties. 
They, too, had to make sacrifices, most 
of them, in order to secure a satisfactory 
start in life. 

If we will look at the whole picture of 
youth instead of concentrating all of our 
attention on the difficulties of a certain 
portion of our youth, we will find that 
there is much in the present situation 
from which encouragement can be taken. 
Why not take a sensible, constructive 
and sane view of the situation facing 
our youth today? Why not bring out 
clearly the facts and probable opportu- 
nities to be reckoned with by youth in 
their attempts to make satisfactory occu- 
pational adjustments? The good should 
be pointed out with the bad. It is a 
mistake to speak only of difficulties and 
to treat them in a more or less hopeless 
fashion. 
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If youth needs certain types of train- 
ing, if youth needs health and sound at- 
titudes towards life and society, if 
youth’s chances for success are greater 
when in possession of certain essential 
qualities and qualifications, then why 
not, after a careful, complete and not a 
partial review of the situation, set to 
work to build a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated and unified program of service to 
and for youth. 

It is worse than a blunder for any 
movement to make use of the present 
situation of a portion of our youth 
merely to perpetuate, promote or de- 
velop existing programs or organizations. 
Our attention must be devoted solely 
to the needs and opportunities of youth. 
In a purely unselfish and patriotic man- 
ner, we must reevaluate some of the tre- 
mendous national efforts and energies 
now being expended for, and in the name 
of youth. It is urgent that this be done 
without delay in order that we may pre- 
serve the best and most essential fea- 
tures of youth’s services that have been 
developed in recent years. 

To do this, needed services must be 
analyzed and assigned to various agen- 
cies that should be coordinated in their 
efforts so that we may have an effective, 
unified program devoted solely to the 
interests of youth. When our national 
efforts are properly coordinated in a uni- 
fied program of youth services, it should 
be possible to make the program much 
more effective and to extend it on a 
much more universal scale. Further- 
more, this greatly improved program can 
be made more generally available on a 
greatly reduced per capita cost basis. 

Unless we can find it possible to de- 
velop such a unified program which will 
eliminate some of the increasingly over- 
lapping functions, it is quite probable 
that public reaction will set in and there 
may follow some drastic curtailments in 
the services now being rendered for 
vouth.—L. H. D. 
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Industry Looks Ahead with Vocational 


Education 
W. J. CAMERON 


Eprtor’s Note: This paper was one of the outstanding messages 
of the entire A.V.A. Convention Program at Grand Rapids in 


December. 


The wholesome, realistic philosophy in this presen- 


tation will give a strengthened faith and an increased zeal to 
every vocational teacher who heard the address or who reads 


these pages.—L. H. D. 


OU will presently discover it for 
yourself, but just to indicate that I 

am aware of it, too, let me say that 

the man who should be doing this job is 
Mr. Frederick E. Searle, superintendent 
of the Ford Schools. He has constantly 
under his care about six thousand voca- 
tional students and has graduated into 
the world of work about six thousand 
more. I can only speak from the point 
of view of an outsider, with some mem- 
ories of an inside view I had as a boy. 
It was at first suggested that I might 
tell you what industry expects from vo- 
cational training schools, but I made the 
rather disconcerting discovery that in- 
dustry doesn’t seem to be conscious of 
having much expectation in that quar- 
ter. This is not from any lack of sym- 
pathy, so far as I can gather, and cer- 
tainly not from any underestimate of 
your qualifications or your work—I am 
sure that you will understand that—but 
from the fact that educational authori- 
ties —I do not mean educators — seem 
not to value your work highly enough 
to provide you with the proper means 
and permit you the necessary scope to 
accomplish it. In the new conditions 
and the new needs that are coming upon 
us, that attitude will probably be al- 
tered; when it is, there awaits in the 
work you have done, and in the schools 
fostered by industry and in private vo- 


cational training institutions, a body of 
experience and results that cannot fail 
to have weight with those who handle 
the educational purse-strings. 

In spite of its handicaps, your work 
in the general educational system marks 
a great step forward; you have laid a 
good foundation in basic principles. And 
I should say the reason is that, with 
true teacher instinct, you worked for the 
person — for the pupil, to bring to him 
something he could use; you did not 
work on the pupil in behalf of something 
else that hoped to use him. Having the 
right motive, you began at the right end. 

There would be something ghastly in 
an educational system that existed 
merely to turn out factory fodder, so to 
speak, boys mechanically stamped into 
the shapes of the various trades, to fill 
some outside demand. Once a college 
president spoke to me about the ability 
of industry to “absorb” the students his 
college was turning out; the word sent 
a shiver through me. “Absorbing” hu- 
man beings! —it is a pagan idea, the 
very basis of totalitarianism that is 
blotting out liberty and debasing the 
dignity of human personality in half the 
world. This country was built, not by 
men who were “absorbed” by the condi- 
tions they entered, but by men who were 
capable of absorbing conditions and 
transforming them into something bet- 
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ter. We don’t want our younger gen- 
eration to be absorbed by industry as 
so much raw material; we want to send 
them out so well equipped that they 
will absorb their world and carry it for- 
ward a step, as did the men who forty 
or fifty years ago absorbed the industry 
they found in their day and made it into 
the much more human, useful and re- 
warding field it now is. 

I haven’t had time to check my im- 
pressions, but unless I am much mis- 
taken this entire work of yours began 
in an effert to justify the school to the 
restless boy—restless because of indif- 
ference or because of ambition. How 
many. years we made our own moan— 
“T don’t see what good going to school 
is anyhow”’—and how many years we 
listened to others make that moan before 
anything was done! It was not only the 
burden of idleness upon bodies physi- 
cally effervescent; it was also the un- 
conscious protest of the mind _ itself 
against the lop-sided reception of knowl- 
edge through the eye and ear alone. It 
was the Hand, that wonderful organ of 
knowledge, wholly ignored, clamoring to 
be recognized. Blessings on the teach- 
ers who listened to the inarticulate need 
of their pupils and from the thing to be 
educated learned what education is! 
Through their insight the whole nature 
of the pupil was brought into school, the 
balance of the intellect was restored, 
and the relation of learning to use made 
strong and clear. 

Vocational opportunity in the schools 
would have justified itself on one point 
alone, that it lengthened the educational 
period for multitudes of young people 
who began to perceive that the work of 
learning was a practical work. I think 
that this is one of the really great ad- 
vances that have been made and it came 
in response to a human cry to serve a 
human need. I can speak of that with 
considerable feeling because it was dur- 
ing the pre-vocational-training period 


that I passed through school. We 
learned everything we could read or 
hear and remember, but not a thing that 
we could do. Eye-gate and Ear-gate 
were open: Hand-gate was closed. 

Of course, one does not forget that 
even in those years there were teachers 
who rose above the limitations and 
taught more than the appointed lessons, 
teachers whose memory is fragrant with 
us yet. They taught us to attack and 
pursue the problem until presently our 
minds were flooded with the satisfaction 
of accomplishment, a lesson in applica- 
tion that some have no chance to learn 
save through manual problems. Those 
teachers of ours were able to make books 
serve that end. But such teachers were 
rather like oases in the desert—the des- 
ert was still there. Nowadays spelling 
and grammar are not mere lines and 
rules in a textbook—they are related to 
editing and printing the school paper; 
mathematics is as necessary as boards 
to the building of a hut on the playing 
field; and chemistry is related to the 
mysterious interior of materials — we 
learn in order to do. All of us are learn- 
ing more directly from things themselves 
anyway—as wise teachers learned teach- 
ing from pupils—all of which breeds a 
higher appreciation of books as records 
of what others have learned directly 
from things.. The mental mill of the mod- 
ern pupil works on real grist. And the 
same cultural results are obtained as 
from the purely academic studies. 

That seems to be one misapprehen- 
sion your work is always meeting—that 
if a boy isn’t worth educating, he is a 
foredoomed alien to culture — therefore 
teach him some vocation! If he cannot 
learn, let him work! If he doesn’t like 
books, give him a pick and shovel. 
What nonsense! What a crazy reversal 
of values! Worse than that, what a 
denial of experience! The greatest of 
men have been those who joined manual 
with mental labor. Artists, sculptors, 
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instrumentalists — their hands are two- 
thirds of it. George Washington, the 
husbandman; Thomas Jefferson, the 
brick-maker and builder; Benjamin 
Franklin, the printer — what statesmen 
these were because they knew that 
means must be adjusted to ends. Their 
hands were no small part of their heads. 
They surpass, as such men always sur- 
pass, those who never used their hands 
and thereby missed a world of practi- 
cal philosophy. The vocational element 
in education is no dilution of culture; 
it provides an almost indispensable cul- 
tural basis. 

I have just spoken of the desire of 
certain natures to do something with 
their hands and the great respect for 
learning that is born in them when they 
sense its power to make them better 
doers. That is nature working. Unfor- 
tunately in society that natural force is 
met by an artificial one—the white col- 
lar tendency. Work at an anvil, a wood- 
worker’s bench, a lathe, is not as “re- 
fined” as work at a desk, or in a bank 
cage, or at the bar of a court. That 
idea has made more dumb clerks, more 
drudging bankers and more _ shyster 
lawyers than any other thing. And yet 
in natures sufficiently self-assertive 
what do we see?—a woodworker’s bench 
in the basement of the lawyer’s house; 
a chicken farm out in the country 
dreamed by a clerk, or something else to 
meet the demand of the Hand. The 
white-collar tendency has not com- 
pletely whipped us, for every now and 
again we are astonished to hear the son 
of a professional man declare he’s going 
to be a farmer, or see the son of a “so- 
ciety dame” go in for overalls and en- 
gine grease. The ancient Calls are still 
effectual; the sea calls whom it needs, 
and the land, and the engine, and the 
store, and now the air is calling out a 
race we did not suspect was here. 

There are some for whom the very 
odor of wood determines a career, or the 


“feel” of metal, or the texture of stone. 
In our Greenfield Village Schools at 
Dearborn the youngsters are constantly 
in the presence of all the materials and 
methods that men have used in their 
creative activity, our hope being that, 
in some moment of insight during these 
natural contacts, those youngsters will 
experience that mysterious “click” which 
proclaims the future man and his future 
work have met. And all this in an at- 
mosphere that does not exalt the white 
collar but acknowledges the man who 
knows his work as the equal of any. 

When Henry Ford walks down the 
shop and stops to speak with a mechanic, 
there are only two mechanics—each man 
knows that the other knows his job, and 
there’s no kowtowing between equals on 
that plane. 

Now how can we recover this idea of 
the “standing” that a master workman 
has? You and I know that he has it; 
we don’t merely concede that he has it; 
we don’t merely accord him that stand- 
ing from the heights of our white-col- 
lared superiority—we actually feel the 
personal fact. How are we to get that 
primal and natural and true view more 
widely taken” That also, it seems to 
me, is one of the directions in which 
vocational training reaches out. 

Nowadays, of course, with the short- 
age of skilled labor keenly felt, your 
work is being regarded with more in- 
terest and respect. But I hope it will 
not move you from your earlier prin- 
ciple, that the first interest to be served 
is the pupil’s.5 We know what that 
means at Ford’s, I think. There was no 
shortage of skilled labor twenty-three 
years ago when Mr. Ford began his vo- 
cational training work. But he did see 
boys and young men going to the scrap 
heap who, through misfortune or indif- 
ference, had never coupled education 
with the mystery of work. He put a book 
in their one hand and a tool in the other, 
and started them. He engaged as their 
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teacher the man who taught his own son 
at the Detroit University School, and 
Mr. Searle has headed the work ever 
since. Before the first six hundred boys 
were enrolled, there was a waiting list 
of four thousand. Mr. Ford ordered 
that the figures be reversed. But, by the 
time eighteen hundred had been inducted 
into the school, eight thousand had ap- 
plied. Most of the early students were 
in very poor circumstances; therefore 
all were awarded a cash scholarship, a 
practice still followed. The average is 
$850 a year for each boy. There have 
now been graduated six thousand stu- 
dents, who on the completion of their 
course are in such demand by other in- 
dustries that only two thousand of them 
are still with us. They have gone out 
as draftsmen, laboratory metallurgists, 
foremen and superintendents, and sixty 
of them have become teachers of voca- 
tional training. 

Four years ago, seeing the helpless 
high school students who applied for 
work, with no training whatever and 
prepared only for the lowest grade of 
labor, another special school was opened 
to give them training and help them dis- 
cover what they wanted to do, and more 
than two thousand have been enrolled 
from one hundred and seventeen high 
schools. There is also a school that any 
employee may attend and further pre- 
pare for a line of work of his choice. 
In all, the educational work of the com- 
pany involves an expenditure of about 
$8,000,000 a year. I mention that for 
three reasons; first, because while that 
is the sum we spend, it is not the cost 
of the work to us; second, because it il- 
lustrates one of Mr. Ford’s fundamental 
ideas; and third, because it touches on 
one of your chief difficulties. 

The students and instructors are paid, 
as I say, $8,000,000 a year, but only 
about 1 per cent of that is loss. The 
students are trained upon work the com- 
pany pays for. The lower grades sal- 


vage small tools — repair screw drivers, 
wrenches, oil cans. Each day about five 
hundred safety goggles need repairs. 
Older boys repair the micrometers and 
dial indicators of precision tools. They 
not only acquire hand skill and a knowl- 
edge of tools, but a respect for their 
work as something more than a lesson 
or a practice. They are doing useful 
work, and a big company is willing to 
buy their work. From this they go on 
to the more important tools, and, of 
course, all of this is interspersed with 
regular academic classwork. The point 
is, these boys get the best training under 
the best instructors on the best of equip- 
ment, are self-supporting and even help 
support their homes, because the school 
is connected with an industry. 

How the same work in the public 
schools could be similarly supported I 
do not know, but, from our viewpoint, 
it seems indispensable to the right train- 
ing of the pupil that his work have real 
use and recognized value. There are 
difficulties, of which we need not speak, 
in the way of a present connection be- 
tween industry and the school system— 
industry as the patron or customer of 
the vocational training classes. I think 
I can see some of the difficulties passing 
away in the future, and when they do 
I can see the possibility of this kind of 
training in our schools becoming largely 
self-supporting. But, if and when that 
comes to pass, the obligation will be re- 
doubled upon teachers to keep the in- 
terests of the pupil paramount—to keep 
vocational training a preparation for 
practical living and for independence of 
character, and not let it degenerate into 
a supporting cog of any system. The 
living persons must always have first 
place. 

No small number of our boys have 
put themselves through college on the 
proceeds of their scholarships. A few 
have become lawyers, clergymen, design- 
ers, organists. Many homes have been 
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improved as a result of these schools. 
“My mother says the Trade School is 
as clean as the fine houses she used to 
work in,” says one of our boys; “you 
know, since my brother and I have been 
in the Trade School, we don’t let her go 
out to work any more.” A college for 
colored students wanted a shop instruc- 
tor. One of our colored boys, nineteen 
years old when he began, has filled the 
position for the last two years. We can- 
not consider applications from distant 
points, as we plainly wrote to a boy in 
a southern Florida town. But he started 
out with 50 cents in his pocket and let- 
ters from his high school principal, his 
minister and the president of the Rotary 


Club. It took him three weeks to get 
as far north as Atlanta, Georgia. Then 
he got some longer “lifts,” and when he 
arrived at Dearborn the school simply 
capitulated and took him in. In the 
course of a few months he sent for his 
mother and five brothers and sisters. 
Now he is in business for himself. 

I defy anyone to read the case his- 
tories over the years and come away 
from it without a strengthened faith in 
Young America. And I dare say all of 
you have the same experience in your 
own work. Just teach them how and 
set them going, and what a fine mettle 
they show! 
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CHARLES W. SYLVESTER, GEORGE H. FERN 


AND EARL L. BEDELL AT THE 
GRAND RAPIDS A.V.A. CONVENTION 








“Green Hand” on Screen 


Brilliant Premiere Showing at Athens, Georgia, 
Where the Picture Was Produced 


C. A. WHITTLE 





Theatre Entrance—Scene of Premiere Showing of “The Green Hand” at Athens, Georgia 


Future Farmers of America, is 

now on the screen. The premiere 
showing was held at Athens, Georgia, 
January 12, with all the pomp and cere- 
mony attending the first showing of 
great pictures. It was fitting, of course, 
that the premiere showing of “The Green 
Hand” should have been held at Athens, 
the site of the institution of which the 
author of the novel, “The Green Hand,” 
Dr. Paul W. Chapman, is dean, and be- 
cause the picture was staged by Georgia 
talent among Georgia scenes. 

“The Green Hand” movie is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the cause of the 
Future Farmers of America, and doubt- 
less will aid materially in acquainting 
the public with the aims and objectives 
of the organization. The picture was 
financed by the Agricultural Foundation 


"T's Green Hand,” a story of the 


of Sears, Roebuck and Company and 
was made by The Venard organization. 

Much credit is due the F.F.A. leaders 
in Georgia, not only for helping to make 
an excellent motion picture of a book so 
well known to F.F.A. members, but for 
the manner in which its appearance was 
brought to public notice by a glamorous 
premiere and a wealth of publicity. 

It was a rainy day, but the ardor of 
the enthusiastic premiere attendants was 
in no wise dampened. Spotlights played 
on the prominent guests and the actors 
as they entered the auditorium and were 
announced for words of greeting. Flash- 
lights of photographers blinked continu- 
ously as newspaper men “shot” the nota- 
bles. The local broadcasting station 
“covered” the statements of the guests 
and described the scene to those who 
could not attend. The state press and 
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news agencies were represented by some 
of the leaders in the news-gathering field 
who released a flood of front page pub- 
licity and illustrations. As a result of 
newspaper and radio publicity the movie 
“The Green Hand” became known to 
millions of people in the course of 24 
hours. 

The premiere showing was continued 
for a second day for thousands who 
could not be accommodated at the open- 
ing show. Three theaters were thrown 
into use. Teachers of vocational agri- 


lins, President of the National Associa- 
tion of State School Superintendents and 
State Superintendent of Schools of Geor- 
gia; E. J. Condon; Director of the Agri- 
cultural Foundation of Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, and many state and city 
officials. 

The leading character in “The Green 
Hand,” Fred Dale, was played by Alpha 
Fowler, Jr., former president of the 
Georgia Association of F.F.A. Fowler’s 
portrayal of Fred Dale brought high 
praise from the critics and the press. 





Reading from left to right, Dr. Paul W. Chapman, author of “The Green Hand”; 


culture, school officials and citizens from 
all parts of the state attended the second 
day’s show. 

Many notables in the educational field 
and civic leaders were present on the 
night of January 12. Among those who 
were able to accept invitations and 
attend were: L. H. Dennis, National 
Executive Secretary, American Voca- 
tional Association; J. A. Linke, Chief 
of the Agricultural Education Service, 
and National Adviser of F.F.A., of 
Washington, D.C.; Hon. E. D. Rivers, 
Governor of Georgia; Dr. M. D. Col- 


Alpha 

Fowler, who played the part of Fred Dale; Betty Johnson, who played the part of Sallie Mae 

Martin; M. D. Mobley, who played the part of Walter Langford, the teacher of vocational 
agriculture, Dr. M. D. Collins, State Superintendent of Schools 


The career of the high-spirited, assertive 
farm boy unfolds, showing how under 
teacher guidance he attained a vision, a 
sense of social consciousness and of 
group responsibility; how he adjusted 
himself to an agricultural program of 
improved farming that won success, 
with the closing scene showing the hero 
winning national F.F.A. honors in the 
Public Speaking Contest using the sub- 
ject, “The New Agriculture of the 
South.” Another important role, that of 
Walter Langford, the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture, was played by M. D. 
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Mobley, State Director of Vocational 
Education for Georgia. Miss Betty 
Johnson, a beautiful and talented girl 
of Savannah, Georgia, filled the role of 
Sally Mae, the “heart interest” of Fred 
Dale. 

Others in the cast were Dr. Paul W. 
Chapman, Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture; Dr. Milton P. Jarnagin, Head 
of the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry of the College of Agriculture; 
C. H. Bishop, Manager of Sears Farmer’s 
Market; Walter E. Jackson, Sheriff of 
Clarke County; W. R. Coile, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Clarke County; 
Dr. Henry Shinn, Dean of the Law 
School of the University of Georgia; 
Dr. O. C. Aderhold, Professor of Rural 
Education, University of Georgia; G. P. 
Donaldson, Dean of the Abraham Bald- 
win Agricultural College, and many 
others, including many Future Farmers 
of America from all parts of the state. 

The picture is a full-length, 35-mm. 
film, but most of the prints will be made 
as 16-mm. films. It required more than 
six weeks to “shoot” the picture, which 
includes overg200 scenes. Most of the 
filming was done in Athens, Georgia. 





Morris E. Siegel Receives 
Medallion 
On Saturday, January 13, 1940, the 


annual luncheon of the Vocational High 
School Teachers Association of New 


York City was held. At this function 


a medallion was awarded to Morris E. 
Siegel, Director of Evening and Con- 
tinuation Schools of New York City, in 
recognition of his outstanding work in 
the field of vocational education. 

Dr. William E. Grady, Associate Su- 
perintendent in charge of Vocational 
High Schools in New York City, acted 
as the toastmaster. The speakers in- 
cluded: Hon. Robert Wagner, Jr., As- 
semblyman, State of New York, and 
Spencer Miller, Jr., Director of the 
Workers Education Bureau of America. 

Speeches of tribute to Mr. Siegel were 
also given by Hon. William H. Fried- 
man, Commissioner, Midtown Tunnel 
Authority; Mr. Oakley Furney, Chief, 
Bureau of Industrial and Technical 
Education, New York State Education 
Department; Mrs. Johanna M. Lindlof, 
Member, Board of Education, New York 
City; Mr. Stephen F. Voorhees, Member, 
Advisory Board on Industrial Education, 
New York City. 

Christopher M. Ryan, President of the 
Vocational High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation, presented the medallion to Mr. 
Siegel. In his speech of presentation, 
Mr. Ryan summarized the work of Mr. 
Siegel in the field of adult, evening, and 
vocational education during the past 
thirty-five years. He also spoke in 
laudatory terms of the sterling leader- 
ship and dynamic inspiration given by 
Mr. Siegel to vocational teachers in the 
continuation schools and later in the 
vocational high schools. 
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Skilled Labor for the Essential 


Industries 


MAJOR FRANK J. McSHERRY 


AY I convey to the members of 

the American Vocational Asso- 

ciation the sincere appreciation 
of the War Department for your interest 
in national defense problems. Person- 
ally, I consider it a great privilege to be 
able to attend your meetings and to have 
an opportunity to meet the members of 
this splendid organization. You and I 
are linked in a common purpose. We 
need skilled labor to realize our national 
defense program. You have the organi- 
zation which can be of the greatest help 
to us in achieving our objective. 

Since the World War great progress 
has been made in the development and 
in the adoption of automatic weapons 
and mechanical equipment for our mili- 
tary forces. 

The Springfield rifle has been replaced 
by the semi-automatic rifle. Many who 
formerly carried rifles now man ma- 
chine guns, automatic anti-tank guns 
and high speed tanks. Our foot soldiers 
are being motorized, and Field Artillery 
horses are being replaced by motor ve- 
hicles. There are approximately ten 
times as many motor vehicles per thou- 
sand men in our new Infantry Division 
as there were in the World War Infantry 
Division. 

Part of the cavalry is now mecha- 
nized; that is, equipped with motor 
driven vehicles carrying guns and ma- 
chine guns. Another part is now motor- 
ized; and even the cavalry horses may 
be transported in motor vehicles. (A 
motorized unit is one in which personnel 
and equipment may be transported in 
motor vehicles.) 

The crude fire control equipment for 


anti-aircraft guns used in the World 
War has been replaced by a very com- 
plicated machine which continuously, 
accurately, and instantaneously solves 
the most intricate ballistic problems and 
automatically transmits the resulting 
firing data to high-powered guns. 

The underpowered light airplanes of 
the World War have been replaced by 
large, fast bombardment planes which 
can travel over 260 miles per hour and 
carry 5,000 pounds of bombs. They can 
deliver their cargo of death upon targets 
1,200 or more miles away. The old 
World War types have also been re- 
placed by high-powered fighting planes 
with cruising speeds over 300 miles per 
hour. The large modern bomber re- 
quires ten times as many man-hours to 
produce as did the World War military 
airplane. 

Obviously, vast quantities of ammuni- 
tion and mechanical equipment are 
needed to supply and maintain a modern 
military force. The conduct of success- 
ful military operations requires, in the 
homeland, an ample supply of raw mate- 
rials, industrial plant capacity, and an 
adequate supply of skilled workmen, to 
produce the mechanical equipment and 
munitions needed by the field forces. 
The outcome of a war is no longer solely 
dependent on the military field forces 
but rather on the combined military and 
industrial efforts of all the people of a 
nation. A nation with an industrial 
set-up capable of producing the muni- 
tions and mechanical equipment needed 
by its military forces can defeat an- 
other nation, regardless of size, which 
lacks materials or industrial plant ca- 
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pacity or an adequate supply of trained 
mechanics necessary to equip and sup- 
ply its field forces. 

The recent war in Poland showed con- 
clusively the inability of sheer man- 
power, inadequately armed, to defend 
a nation from an attack by a mecha- 
nized and motorized army accompanied 
by a powerful air force. 

The great military armament pro- 
gram carried out by Germany during the 
past six years was based directly upon 
an industrial program. However, the 
accomplishment of these programs was 
delayed several years due to a shortage 
of skilled mechanics. It was only after 
great emphasis had been placed on the 
training of skilled workmen that satis- 
factory results were obtained. The 
training of mechanics is still an impor- 
tant part in the preparedness program of 
Germany. 

Great Britain’s rearmament program, 
which was started three or four years 
ago, was bogged down due to the skilled 
labor problem. It is just getting fully 
under way at the present time. To 
facilitate a solution of the skilled labor 
problem, England today registers all 
workmen. Even before the war began 
skilled workmen in some crafts and 
trades were not permitted to enlist in 
the military forces. 

Let us examine the industrial pre- 
paredness of this country. 

We are fortunate in having an abun- 
dance of most of the raw materials re- 
quired for munitions of war. Congress 
has authorized and appropriated certain 
funds to purchase and store critical raw 
materials; namely, those items not ob- 
tainable in sufficient quantities in this 
country and required in the manufacture 
of war munitions. 

The War Department has surveyed 
over 20,000 industrial plants in this 
country, and has prepared detailed plans 
for the utilization of approximately 


10,000 of them in case of war, to produce 
equipment and munitions. The war pro- 
duction schedule for some of these plants 
requires an output of 100, 200, or even 
300 per cent over their normal peace- 
time production. 

Our wartime skilled labor problem 
presents a different picture. Heretofore, 
in our war procurement plans, we have 
given insufficient attention to the ques- 
tion of where we will find the additional 
skilled and semi-skilled workmen needed 
by the industrial plants designated to 
produce munitions of war. The problem 
of skilled personnel has been left to the 
plant manager, and in many cases little 
thought, and no action, has been taken to 
solve this problem. Without an ade- 
quate supply of skilled workmen, the 
effectiveness of our war procurement 
planning will be greatly decreased, and 
this will directly affect the efficiency of 
our military forces. 

Congress has authorized and appro- 
priated certain funds whereby educa- 
tional orders can be given to some of the 
plants designated to produce munitions 
of war. The purpose of these orders is 
that industry may make plans and learn 
in peacetime how to meet more expedi- 
tiously the load put on it by the war 
assignment. Recently, in the con- 
tracts covering these educational orders, 
there has been included a provision that 
personnel plans be prepared not only for 
the designated plant but also for the 
personnel needs of subcontractors, who 
may participate in filling war orders. 

The basic industries which will bear 
the burden of producing the munitions 
and equipment for our military forces 
are: machine tool, aircraft, shipbuilding, 
chemical, iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metal, rubber, textile, automobile, petro- 
leum, and food. Let us consider the 
skilled personnel problems of two or 
three of these industries. 

The shipbuilding industry has been 
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and is undergoing an extensive expan- 
sion due to the large construction pro- 
gram of the Maritime Commission, to 
the great expansion of our naval forces, 
and to private shipbuilding programs. 
Difficulty has developed ir both the pri- 
vate and government shipyards in ob- 
taining skilled workers in_ certain 
specialized shipbuilding trades and oc- 
cupations. To meet this situation, plant 
training programs have been established 
in many private and government ship- 
yards to retrain skilled workmen of al- 
lied trades to become qualified workmen 
in related shipbuilding trades. Repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Education have 
collaborated with the Navy in the prep- 
aration of these programs. Officials of 
the Navy Department have expressed 
their deep appreciation for the assist- 
ance given them by the Office of Edu- 
cation. In case of war there is no doubt 
that every shipway and shipyard, both 
private and public, including those in- 
active at the present time, will be called 
into service. This necessarily means a 
great expansion in the number of. skilled 
employees. It may involve doubling or 
even more than doubling the number of 
our peacetime workers. Where will the 
additional skilled workmen needed in 
time of war by the shipbuilding industry 
come from? 

At the beginning of a war the rapid 
expansion of the machine tool industry 
is very essential. A great number of 
machine tools not in general peacetime 
use will be required by many industries 
to produce munitions and equipment. 
The skilled personnel of this industry 
requires a long and most thorough train- 
ing. When an emergency comes there 
will be insufficient time to train addi- 
tional skilled workmen for the machine 
tool industry. Already we have received 
reliable reports from various parts of 
the country indicating a shortage of 
skilled tool and die makers. In case 


of an emergency this industry must 
quickly double its peacetime output. 
Obviously, the existing supply of skilled 
workmen would be inadequate. There- 
fore, the machine tocl industry must 
resort to some makeshift method where- 
by the available skilled labor supply 
may be spread out. Many operations, 
performed in peacetime by skilled work- 
men, under wartime mass production 
methods could be performed by semi- 
skilled workmen. This temporary dilu- 
tion of skilled labor is a practicable 
method of meeting the war load by this 
industry. 

The rapid expansion of the aircraft 
industry during the past year has 
created a demand for thousands of 
skilled and semi-skilled workmen. The 
personnel directors of the large aircraft 
companies state that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to find qualified per- 
sonnel for these jobs. The extensive 
plant training programs conducted by 
many of the airplane companies prove 
this contention. To meet the war re- 
quirements of our military forces, the 
aircraft industry must increase approxi- 
mately 300 per cent over its anticipated 
maximum peacetime output. As in the 
case of the machine tool industry, in an 
emergency, it will be essential for the 
aircraft industry to spread out the exist- 
ing supply of skilled labor, using the 
semi-skilled workmen to do many of 
the operations now performed by skilled 
labor. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers is making a survey of Labor 
Relation Groups in the Associations 
affiliated with the National Industrial 
Council, for the purpose of appraising 
the possible peacetime “skilled labor 
shortage”; 59 of these groups, having 
a membership of approximately 20,000 
companies in various lines of manufac- 
ture, have submitted reports. Forty- 
four per cent of the replies state there is 
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a shortage of skilled labor, while 42 per 
cent state there is no apparent shortage. 
The remaining 14 per cent state a short- 
age has not yet developed. Many of 
the replies stating “No shortage appar- 
ent” made observations of the increasing 
difficulty of obtaining “really good 
skilled workmen” and on the fact that 
there is no sizable supply of skilled labor 
that could be tapped. The majority of 
the replies reporting an actual or immi- 
nent shortage of skilled labor stressed 
the lack (often acute) of skilled labor in 
all the metal working crafts, with spe- 
cial emphasis given to the following 
trades: Tool makers, die makers, ma- 
chinists, pattern makers, mechanics, 
foundry workers, mechanical and struc- 
tural draftsmen, polishers and buffers, 
molders, welders, electricians, designers, 
silversmiths, machine operators of pre- 
cision tools, designers. 

The present source of supply of 
many skilled workmen from the ranks 
of the unemployed will not exist in time 
of emergency, since many men will be 
absorbed in the military services as well 
as by the increased activity of all in- 
dustry. In view of this situation, it is 
obvious that apprentice training, which 
has been for many years at a very low 
ebb, should be encouraged, and approved 
apprenticeship systems established on a 
country-wide basis in all industrial 
plants to meet current needs for skilled 
workmen and the requirements that can 
be envisaged due to normal peacetime 
expansion of industry. The War De- 
partment is deeply interested in pro- 
moting approved apprenticeship pro- 
grams in all industrial plants. But, re- 
gardless of the interest that may be 
created for apprentice training, for ob- 
vious reasons we can never expect to 
obtain an adequate wartime supply of 
skilled workmen through this source 
alone. 

This does not mean that we can do 


nothing in peacetime to meet the needs 
of our national defense in case of emer- 
gency. With a great number of semi- 
skilled workmen employed in essential 
industries, we have a group which has 
already obtained some skill. By means 
of “on the job training,” supplemented 
with trade extension courses in voca- 
tional schools, it is possible for the semi- 
skilled worker to improve his skill and 
acquire new skills. The greater the skill 
acquired by the semi-skilled workman in 
peacetime, the more readily he could 
in wartime take over and perform some 
of the operations now performed by 
skilled labor. The success of this type 
of training is dependent upon the in- 
terest of the individual workers and of 
industry. This interest should be readily 
aroused because the semi-skilled worker 
upon acquiring more skills would be of 
greater value as a workman, and there- 
fore he would be more certain of his job 
in case of a reduction of force. 

H. G. Martin, Director of the Delgado 
Trade School, informed me that em- 
ployed workmen, individually and in 
groups, entered trade extension courses 
in his school for the purpose of better 
fitting themselves for jobs in an essen- 
tial industry in case of war. One large 
aircraft company reports that 50 per cent 
of the day shift is taking trade extension 
courses in the local public vocational 
school. 

A fine example of a plant training 
program of the type I have in mind is 
that now carried on by the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation. Mr. John C. 
Beswick, California State Director of 
Trade and Industrial Education, pre- 
pared and assisted in the establishment 
of this plant training program. In brief 
it consists of the following: Foremen 
conferences, assistant foremen confer- 
ences, and leadmen conferences; teacher 
training courses for foremen, leadmen, 
and some of the skilled workmen; and 
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trade extension courses in the local pub- 
lie vocational schools for skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled employed person- 
nel. Approximately 2,000 out of 5,000 
employed production workers attend 
these trade extension courses. I have 
been informed that the local school 
authorities have submitted a request, 
which has been approved, to expand 
the facilities of the Burbank schools 
beginning January 1, 1940, to permit 
3,000 employed workmen from this cor- 
poration to attend trade extension 
courses. Part of this program is an 
approved indentured apprenticeship sys- 
tem with 60 indentured apprentices. 
Obviously, such a program will develop 
and improve the skills of the employed 
workers of this corporation to a very 
great extent. 

Plant training, supplemented with 
trade extension courses in our public 
vocational schools for skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled employed work- 
men, is a practical method of meeting 
the national defense labor problem with- 
out disrupting the labor market; which 
none of us wishes to do. 

To carry out a training program of 
sufficient extent to meet our war needs 
will throw a big burden on the limited 
facilities of our vocational schools. 
However, it is my opinion that practi- 
cal steps must be taken to increase our 
vocational facilities to carry out this 
program. In view of the confused inter- 
national political trends existing today, 
can we afford to delay longer in meet- 
ing the skilled labor problem of our 
industrial preparedness program? 

From this discussion we may reach 
the following conclusions: 

In case this country becomes involved 
in a major war, there will be a tre- 
mendous burden put on our essential 
war industries to supply equipment and 
munitions for our military forces. The 
raw material and plant facilities are 


available to meet this problem. The 
supply of skilled workmen will be in- 
adequate. From necessity it will be 
essential in time of war that semi- 
skilled workmen take over many opera- 
tions now performed by skilled work- 
men. These men must be trained before, 
or after, war is declared. Over a period 
of peacetime years much could be done 
to minimize the confusion and the dis- 
ruption of production schedules incident 
to the expansion of production person- 
nel of industrial plants if employed 
semi-skilled workmen were given an op- 
portunity, through plant training pro- 
grams, to improve their skill. A part 
of this big training program will fall 
directly on vocational schools through 
trade extension courses. Existing fa- 
cilities of vocational schools must be 
expanded if this problem is to be solved 
adequately. 

During the World War, we found it 
necessary to make special provisions for 
the training of personnel skilled in me- 
chanical trades for industry and for the 
military services. The then newly cre- 
ated Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation aided industry and the Army in 
this training in a splendid manner. 
Many of you gentlemen participated in 
that program. The number of skilled 
workers required by industry in this 
country for national defense purposes in 
our next major war will be many times 
as great as it was during the World War. 

The work that vocational educators 
and vocational schools are carrying on 
is helping to solve our national defense 
skilled labor problems. A wide exten- 
sion and intensification of this work— 
namely, assisting industrial plant train- 
ing programs and conducting pre-em- 
ployment courses — will materially aid 
our industrial preparedness program. 

In time of war, vocational educational 
personnel and facilities will surely be 

(Continued on page 42) 





Labor’s Interest in Apprenticeship 


and Vocational Education 
CLARA M. BEYER 


Eprtor’s Note: Vocational training developed through years of 
experience is the result of cooperative efforts on the part of all 
groups having an interest or an equity in this field of service. 
It is not the product alone of the schools, of employers, of labor 
or of any group. It is a cooperative program and responsibility. 
Mrs. Beyer in a clear analysis has pointed out the cooperative 
responsibilities. It is very encouraging to note her observation 
that the spirit of cooperation between interested groups is now 





quite general and decidedly upon the increase. 


We cordially 


share this view with her—L. H. D. 


WELCOME the opportunity to dis- 

cuss with the members of the Ameri- 

can Vocational Association the labor 
aspects of apprenticeship and vocational 
education. I believe we are all agreed 
that a sound program of vocational 
training is one that is closely adapted 
to the economic and social needs of the 
community, to the occupational inter- 
ests and cultural requirements of the 
workers, and to the labor requirements 
of the employers. To protect the valid 
interests of these groups it is essential 
that they actively participate in the 
conduct of the program at all levels— 
local, state and national. 

I thought this was purely an Ameri- 
can concept until I represented our gov- 
ernment in a discussion of this subject 
at the International Labor Organization 
conference in Geneva last summer. I 
found that governments, employers and 
labor the world over — the totalitarian 
states were not represented — have ac- 
cepted this principle and are attempting 
to follow it in the reorganization of 
their vocational education and appren- 
ticeship programs to more nearly meet 
present industrial needs. The approach 
to the problem is given in the recom- 


mendations of the International Labor 
Organization which Mr. Hawkins, the 
Chief of the Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Service, and I sent to you re- 
cently in Circular Letter No. 2185. 
These recommendations were unani- 
mously accepted by the general confer- 
ence of the International Labor Organi- 
zation and submitted to governments, 
including our own, as a guide to future 
legislation dealing with apprenticeship 
and vocational education. We have uti- 
lized joint representative committees in 
the development of our apprenticeship 
program and to this approach more than 
to any other one thing I attribute its 
general acceptance. Through this sys- 
tem each step of the way is built upon 
understanding of the principles involved. 
Among these accepted principles are: 
(1) a written agreement between appren- 
tice and employer setting forth the pro- 
visions under which the apprenticeship 
will be accomplished; (2) an agreed 
schedule of the various processes in the 
trade to be learned and the length of 
the learning period; (3) a progressively 
increasing scale of wages; (4) provisions 
for attendance at classes in related in- 
struction; (5) provision for reasonably 
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continuous employment; and (6) ap- 
proval of the agreement by a joint com- 
mittee of employers and employees. 

Following these principles, the na- 
tional employers’ and labor organiza- 
tions in a trade, the State Apprentice- 
ship Council and the local joint appren- 
ticeship committee set up the apprentice- 
ship standards for their trade, state or 
locality, elaborating upon the basic 
standards to meet their particular needs 
and to utilize their particular resources. 

The State Apprenticeship Council, 
which is a part of the state labor de- 
partment, is responsible for adequate 
apprenticeship standards within that 
state. Made up of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and labor, 
together with representatives of state 
agencies, particularly vocational educa- 
tion and the employment service, the 
State Apprenticeship Council sets the 
general apprenticeship pattern for the 
state and makes it possible for those 
who are interested to cooperate in de- 
veloping specific local or trade appren- 
ticeship programs. It is responsible for 
the drafting and approval of basic mini- 
mum state standards of apprenticeship, 
usually following the principles which I 
have mentioned. To this State Council, 
employers, labor and the schools submit 
proposed standards of apprenticeship, 
and the Council’s approval is the condi- 
tion of bona fide apprenticeship in the 
state. The Council is expected to make 
use of every available agency in the 
promotion of sound apprenticeship, but 
itself establishes and maintains the 
standards of apprenticeship. 

The local joint apprenticeship com- 
mittee also has equal representation 
from employers and from labor. Within 
the framework of the state standards 
the local committee works out the de- 
tails for the community and for the 
trade. 

State apprenticeship laws have now 
been enacted in eleven states and ap- 


prenticeship councils have been set up 
in thirteen other states under the gen- 
eral powers of the state labor depart- 
ments. This means that in half of the 
states machinery is available for carry- 
ing on this program effectively. 

You may ask, “Where do the voca- 
tional educators come into the picture 
and what part do they play?” “A very 
important and indispensable part,” is 
my answer. Every apprenticeship agree- 
ment calls for at least one hundred and 
forty-four hours per year of related 
school instruction. It is for you, as edu- 
cators, to build up these classes and to 
determine the courses given. It is for 
you to prepare youth for apprenticeship 
by giving them in their formative years 
a proper appreciation of the dignity and 
value of the skilled trades. It is for you 
to provide try-out courses—to deter- 
mine aptitudes for given trades. Fur- 
thermore, you share with us the respon- 
sibility for promoting apprenticeship 
along sound lines. Your far-flung organ- 
ization must be utilized to the fullest 
extent in making known to applicants 
for apprenticeship, to employers, and to 
labor with whom you are in contact the 
accepted standards that govern appren- 
ticeship. We count upon your help in 
seeing that programs in which appren- 
tices are provided instruction are cleared 
as to working standards through a state 
apprenticeship council or, in states where 
none exists, through the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship. 

You are in a key position to convince 
the local employer arid labor groups that 
a sound system of apprenticeship should 
be established. We want your help in 
setting up apprenticeship standards, but, 
if we are to substitute system and order 
for the chaos which has existed in the 
training of skilled workers, you must 
follow the same principles that we fol- 
low in establishing these standards. One 
of the principles to the functioning of 
the program is that officials, local, state, 
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or federal, stay in the background. 
They can give technical assistance, but 
they should not take positions as chair- 
men or secretaries of the labor standards 
committees. They should serve only as 
consultants. All credit for accomplish- 
ment should be given to the employers 
and unions who participated and who 
are actually administering the program. 

National promotional efforts with em- 
ployers and unions must be implemented 
by local developments, and it is in get- 
ting these local programs going that we 
particularly want your help and coop- 
eration. We might as well be frank with 
one another and admit that there were 
serious misunderstandings when the 
Labor Department first began to stress 
the labor aspects of apprenticeship. 
Some of the vocational educators could 
not understand why they were not 
equipped to handle all phases of the 
apprenticeship program. I believe that 
time has demonstrated the value of sep- 
arating the two distinct parts of appren- 
ticeship—the labor standards aspect and 
the educational aspect. It has also dem- 
onstrated the capacity of both groups— 
the educators and the labcr law admin- 
istrators—to work together toward a 
common end. I am happy to report that 
at the federal level our relationships 
are thoroughly harmonious, that we feel 
free to call upon Mr. Hawkins at any 
time when problems arise, knowing that 
a frank discussion will bring about an 
understanding mutually acceptable. I 
believe the same improvement in rela- 
tionships has taken place at the state 
and local levels. In relatively few in- 
stances are we finding difficulty in get- 
ting the fullest cooperation of the re- 
sponsible authorities in vocational edu- 
cation. 

We appreciate the difficulties that you 
are up against in promoting this pro- 
gram and in providing related instruc- 
tion. We know that because of con- 
flicting labor and employer groups in 


some communities it is impossible to 
establish a local joint apprenticeship 
committee. In those cases a general city 
committee .may be set up, or a state 
trade committee, or an apprenticeship 
council may function in the absence of 
a local joint apprenticeship committee. 

In smaller communities and rural 
areas it is difficult for you to supply re- 
lated instruction. to the apprentices. 
Among the methods that have been suc- 
cessfully applied by some of the voca- 
tional education administrators are: The 
use of itinerant instructors and corre- 
spondence programs carefully supervised 
by the public school authorities for use 
of inter-town related instruction classes, 
and county or inter-county classes held 
eight hours every two weeks to which 
come apprentices from various surround- 
ing localities. 

We appreciate that the application of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act has com- 
plicated the carrying on of such pro- 
grams of related instruction. The recent 
revision of a former interpretation of 
the Wage and Hour Division makes 
clear that school time of either an ap- 
prentice or a cooperative student need 
not be considered working time for pur- 
poses of the Act. This does not preclude 
the employer from paying for school 
hours, but, if the combined hours of 
work and related instruction exceed the 
maximum hours of work permitted by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, he will 
not incur liability for overtime for the 
school hours. 

The question of retraining workers for 
the skilled trades is a problem that has 
been brought forcibly to our attention 
during the last few months. There are 
many workers who have difficulty in 
being absorbed in the labor market be- 
cause of technological improvements 
which make their skills no longer essen- 
tial to the conduct of the industry, be- 
cause of loss of skill during a prolonged 
period of unemployment, or because of 
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general overcrowding of their particular 
industry. These skilled workers should 
be given opportunity to brush up on 
their old skills, to secure the necessary 
retraining for related jobs. They will 
be more readily available to meet in- 
dustry’s immediate demands for key 
employees than will apprentices who are 
taken on in industries that require four 
or five years to learn. A large part of 
this brushing up and retraining process 
may well be carried on in the schools. 
However, some of it, to be effective, 
must be done on the job. When done 
on the job, much the same sort of labor 
problems enter into the picture as those 
faced in the apprenticeship programs. 
These problems should be dealt with 
through the same type of joint ma- 
chinery. A recommendation was made 
at our recent National Conference on 
Labor Legislation that the Secretary of 
Labor appoint a committee made up of 
an equal number of representatives of 
employers and labor to develop stand- 
ards in this field. I do not anticipate 
difficulties in working out a cooperative 
relationship with the vocational educa- 
tors through such a committee. In fact, 
I believe that participation by the Labor 
Department in determining the labor 
aspects of this retraining program will 
redound to the benefit of the vozational 
education authorities, who will be re- 
lieved of the necessity of dealing with 
the difficult problems of labor relations. 
Wages, hours, conditions of work, 
quotas, seniority rights, representation 
for collective bargaining purposes — all 
these problems have to be faced if the 
program is to operate successfully on a 
large scale. I should think no educator 
would want to solve these knotty ques- 


tions in addition to the educational 
problems that are his particular sphere. 

Let me assure you again that we, as 
labor administrators, have no desire to 
interfere with the program of class in- 
struction, the training of instructors, or 
any of the other matters which are 
clearly the responsibility of the public 
school authorities. We are interested, 
however, in seeing that those who are 
legally responsible for labor standards 
under which the persons in training 
work, function in their legitimate sphere. 
To be effective we must coordinate our 
activities. Each must help the other. 
Out of our joint experience and respon- 
sibility there should come fresh clues 
toward more effective service to youth, 
to labor and to industry in this field of 
training for the skilled trades. 





Trade and Industrial Education 
Agent Appointed 


The appointment of Louise Moore of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, to the U. S. 
Office of Education staff was announced 
recently. 

Miss Moore succeeds Mrs. Anna L. 
Burdick as Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Agent in the Office of Education’s 
Vocational Division. Mrs. Burdick was 
retired from Federal Government service 
September 30. 

Miss Moore has had extensive expe- 
rience in various fields including educa- 
tion, research, industrial engineering, 
social welfare, industrial personnel, and 
public service, which have provided a 
rich background for her present duties. 
We extend our congratulations and best 
wishes. 








Aviation Training Needs and 
Opportunities 


CHARLES S. MATTOON 


should have the opportunity to ad- 

dress the A.V.A. Convention on the 
subject of Vocational Opportunities in 
the Aviation Industry in that on the 
17th of this month we will celebrate the 
36th anniversary of the first successful 
flight of a heavier than air machine. It 
was on this day at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, that Wilbur and Orville 
Wright achieved one of man’s greatest 
ambitions when they successfully ma- 
neuvered their experimental machine 
through the atmosphere under complete 
control for a period of twelve seconds, 
obtaining a speed of approximately 40 
miles per hour. 

Thirty-six years of research and ex- 
perimentation have resulted in an in- 
crease of speed to over 400 miles per 
hour with safety, a network of commer- 
cial airlines extending throughout the 
world, many thousands of private air- 
planes, and a position in national defense 
of nations which has proved to be a de- 
ciding factor in world affairs. 

To this date we frequently hear the 
expression, “Aviation is still in its in- 
fancy.” If this is true, what can we ex- 
pect of the future? We in the industry 
feel that aviation has arrived or at least 
has long since passed the infant stage 
and is now well within the adolescent 
stage. Plotted curves of actual experi- 
ence in design, performance, and eco- 
nomic value would seem to indicate that 
we have reached that point where sta- 
bility and further progress are assured 
on a very definite scale. While it is true 
that new and startling developments are 
to be expected—for instance, the use of 


[: IS significant that at this time I 


the sub-stratosphere which will be a 
reality within the very near future—we 
must temper our advance in the light of 
past experience which has proved that it 
is not advisable to proceed too rapidly 
as, in the final analysis, experience 
gained over the past decade proves con- 
clusively that, in commercial aviation in 
particular, safety must be our first con- 
sideration. 

It is unfortunate indeed that the de- 
velopment of aviation should, for the 
most part, be dependent upon wars and 
threats of war, but such has been the 
history. Knowledge gained through the 
necessary development of the military 
airplane has, in a large measure, shown 
the way for commercial aviation. From 
1903 to 1914 airplane design made slow 
progress; in fact, nothing of particular 
significance of an economic nature was 
developed during this period. In 1908 
and 1909 the airplane became of con- 
siderable interest to the military people 
as a possible aid in national defense. It 
was this decision that literally picked 
the science out of obscurity and gave it 
the necessary financial assistance which 
made possible its development to a point 
of dependability. During the years that 
have followed we can honestly say that 
aviation is standing on its own feet in 
an economic sense. It is true that avia- 
tion in the United States has received 
some subsidies, but not in any propor- 
tions in comparison with that of other 
lands. The industry in the United States 
has given value received for every dollar 
of public or private funds appropriated 
or invested. 

I have said that much credit for the 
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scientific development thus far must go 
to the military phase of aviation. With 
the starting of the World War, airplanes 
were operating at a maximum speed of 
100 miles per hour, while in the present 
conflict in Europe ships with a speed of 
well over 350 miles per hour are being 
used. The effective range has increased 
from 600 miles to over 4,000 miles. 

During the past twenty years aero- 
nautical engineers have hurdled one ob- 
stacle after another until now both the 
military and commercial types can carry 
out missions over continents and oceans 
every day in the year with little or no 
difficulty. 

In this period of engineering achieve- 
ment, the technique of airplane manu- 
facture has lagged when compared, for 
instance, with the automobile industry. 
The productive capacity of an airplane 
factory, like that of other industries, is 
dependent upon the type and quality of 
product. Our larger and more efficient 
airplane factories can produce four or 
five airplanes per day, which, when con- 
sidering the industry as a whole, gives us 
a capacity comparable with that of other 
leading nations. This capacity, de- 
veloped through a more or less normal 
demand, places us in a very enviable 
position. 

In comparing the aircraft industry 
with the automotive it is interesting to 
observe that the airplane is, to a great 
extent, hand made, requiring large num- 
bers of skilled workmen. To illustrate 
this point it may be interesting for you 
to know that the total investment per 
factory worker in the average airplane 
factory is only about $800 as compared 
with something like $2,600 for the auto- 
mobile factory. This means that a much 
greater proportion of the monies ex- 
pended for the product finds its way into 
the worker’s pocket. 

An eirplane, to be sure, is many times 
more complex than the automobile, 
which accounts for much of the limited 


application of machinery to the produc- 
tion processes. The overwhelming ob- 
stacle has been the lack of that mass 
market which has enabled the automo- 
tive industry to perfect the production 
line technique. The speed of technologi- 
cal advance in the aircraft industry has 
also been a limiting factor. During the 
past twenty years it has been a char- 
acteristic of aviation that the design is 
almost obsolete before it leaves the 
drafting boards. Airline operators and 
the War and Navy Departments are 
prone to restrict the size of contracts 
because of the rapid rate of develop- 
ment, but the demand for both military 
and commercial types has, in spite of 
this situation, resulted in a constantly in- 
creasing number of airplanes per con- 
tract. This in turn has brought about 
greatly increased problems of manufac- 
ture because of the necessity of incor- 
porating new developments into the first 
available airplane as it passes through 
the production process, thereby limiting 
the opportunities for standard produc- 
tion methods. 

True production contracts simply do 
not exist in the aviation industry because 
the transport operators and military men 
cannot make up their minds as to what 
they want, and, as a result, changes are 
constantly being made. 

Export sales give American aircraft 
manufacturers their one real opportunity 
to improve production technique. For 
the most part, foreign sales are restricted 
to those types which are no longer con- 
sidered standard equipment in the 
United States; hence, the export airplane 
is manufactured on a more or less stand- 
ard basis. The export business is in 
every sense an advantage, both to the 
manufacturer and to our system of na- 
tional defense. The manufacturer can 
in most instances realize reasonable 
profits from export sales, which is not 
always the case on domestic business. 

Not only has export sale been a 
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source of profit but it has resulted in 
the development of increased efficiency 
and facilities which remain always avail- 
able for use in the event we should at 
any time be faced with a national 
emergency. 

Those in attendance at this convention 
are primarily interested in vocational 
trends as they may affect our school sys- 
tem. Aviation, being one of the more 
recent fields of endeavor, has no doubt 
created for itself more than its proper 
share of attention. Recent surveys con- 
ducted by reliable authorities would in- 
dicate that there are something over 
2,000,000 boys of primary and secondary 
school age who have a firm conviction 
that their future lies in aviation. We 
can add to this figure several hundred 
thousand older people, many of whom 
have already partially established them- 
selves in other lines of industry and now 
seek berths in this new field. 

The industry has reached proportions 
which must be felt in the general scheme 
of things. The type of labor required is 
considerably more skilled than that used 
by most other large industries, hence we 
have considerable difficulty in getting 
sufficient people to carry on the work 
properly. The industry is made up of 
14 companies producing military and 
transport airplanes, 6 companies pro- 
ducing commercial airplanes, 15 com- 
panies producing light airplanes, 4 com- 
panies producing military and transport 
engines, 4 companies producing airplane 
propellers. These forty-three companies 
employ normally about 50,000 people. 
There are numerous smaller organiza- 
tions in the field who manufacture ac- 
cessories and, in some cases, complete 
airplanes in iimited numbers, which 
would account for possibly another 3,000 
or 4,000 people. The 17 major airline 
organizations employ approximately 
6,000 and the larger fixed base operators 
employ another 2,000 or 3,000. There 
are over 2,000 airports in the country, 


the greater part of which employ one or 
more people, and in addition to this there 
are a number of individuals who work 
around airports for the experience to be 
gained and in exchange for flying lessons 
and other types of instruction. 

During the past several months there 
has been a constant increase in commer- 
cial air transportation; in many in- 
stances gains of as much as 40 per cent 
have been reported. When one considers 
that this is taking place during the great- 
est economic depression we have ever 
experienced it is logical to assume that 
with the return to normal this phase of 
aviation will be expanded many times. 

In January“of this year the President 
recommended to Congress the enactment 
of legislation for increasing our air force 
to provide national defense in the air 
commensurate with our need. Essen- 
tially, these plans contemplate an Army 
air force of 6,000 airplanes and a Navy 
air force of 3,000 airplanes, such strength 
to be secured in not over two years’ time. 
As this program means an increase of al- 
most 100 per cent, the question immedi- 
ately arises, “Can the industry do the 
job?” More specifically, can we do it 
and still meet delivery obligations of ex- 
port contracts already in effect? We 
feel that this can be accomplished with- 
out difficulty other than the supply of 
qualified men. 

Expansion of manufacturing facilities 
can be accomplished quite easily, but ex- 
pansion of man power is another matter. 
Tt is true that this increase in business 
will create a further division of labor 
which will simplify the problem, but it 
still remains a very serious situation to 
be solved only through training. The 
industry is being forced to establish spe- 
cial training classes in which men will be 
trained in one or two specific tasks and 
then put on the job. This does not solve 
the problem permanently. For the fu- 
ture we must secure a large number of 
trained men or at least those with good 
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basic training to be further developed on 
the job. It is economically impossible 
to operate successfully in normal times 
with men who are limited to one or two 
types of work. We must have men with 
a specific aeronautical mechanical back- 
ground who can be used in a number 
of work classifications. A few private 
trade schools and a limited number of 
vocational schools which offer special 
aviation techniques are our only hope at 
the present time. 

I feel that I am qualified to speak 
with some authority on matters of train- 
ing, not only from the industrial point 
of view but also from the vocational 
school angle, in that it has been my priv- 
ilege to have taken an active part in the 
development of one of the best, if not 
the best, aviation vocational schools in 
the country, and also to have served as a 
member of the evening school faculty of 
that school for several years.- 

Aviation, unlike other lines of work, 
requires men who have not developed 
habits of workmanship acceptable in 
mechanical mechanisms generally but 
prohibited in aviation; in other words, a 
slight error in an airplane is disastrous 
to all concerned, therefore we must have 
absolute confidence in every workman, 
be he engineer or mechanic. Those of you 
who have had the pleasure of visiting 
an aircraft organization have, no doubt, 
noticed that the younger men predomi- 
nate and there is no such thing as an es- 
tablished age limit in the business. Avi- 
ation is a young man’s business, regard- 
less of the type of work. 

Many vocations in aviation are con- 
trolled through certificates of compe- 
tency, issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. These certificates are proof 
that the holder is qualified to handle his 
job under all circumstances. In order to 
qualify for any certificate it is necessary 
to have successfully completed a pre- 
scribed course of instruction under the 
direction of qualified instructors. This 


may be accomplished either in a school 
or through serving an apprenticeship 
under the direction of licensed men. It 
is, of course, necessary that all indi- 
viduals successfully pass both a written 
and an oral examination conducted by 
the Authority before certificates are is- 
sued. Factory positions do not require 
certified men; however, they are desired 
by most companies on certain types of 
work. 

The part played to date by the public 
vocational schools is indeed very en- 
couraging, but you have only started to 
do a job; there is much more to be 
done. It is my pleasure once each year 
to call the placement director of the 
Burgard School in Buffalo and request 
that he send over all available aviation 
graduates. These boys are immediately 
placed on the payroll and assigned to 
jobs with no thought whatsoever of pick- 
ing a job for them. They have a good 
general background and can be used in 
any number of places. It is this type of 
instruction which is worth while to the 
boy and the school alike. 

I know that there are among you those 
who will say that the Burgard School 
has set yp a course to meet the specific 
requirements of the local aviation in- 
dustry. In one sense you are right, but 
in another you would be very much mis- 
taken, because, while it is true that these 
boys have had thorough training in the 
fundamentals of aviation, their course 
also prepares them for any type of work 
in the sheet metal or machinist trades. 

I have tried to point out in this dis- 
course the fact that the industry has un- 
limited opportunities for young men who 
get off to a proper start. There never 
will be a time when the industry will 
not exchange the average mechanic for 
the properly trained vocational school 
graduate. 

Public vocational school authorities 
are guilty of neglect of duty if they do 
not investigate this field of endeavor 
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and incorporate within their vocational 
school system subjects and techniques 
acceptable to the aviation industry. 

I wish to make one thing very clear. 
Do not in some manner acquire an air- 
plane which can be used for purposes of 
instruction in assembly and disassembly 
and consider this a course in aviation, 
and likewise do not make the mistake 
of assuming that experience gained in 
the construction of models is sufficient 
to establish basic trade training. I have 
tried to point out that the type of train- 
ing most desired by the airlines and air- 
port operators, as well as by the airplane 
factories, is the fabrication and repair 
of parts or units and not the assembly 
of the airplane. In fact, only 10 per 
cent of the total people employed in 
aviation ever work on the airplane as a 
complete article. 

One of the greatest problems facing 
aviation training school officials is com- 
petent instructors. Academic school au- 
thorities do not appreciate the fact that 
it is the technique as well as general 
mechanical knowledge which is impor- 
tant. Those who are to teach aviation 
courses must be qualified through years 
of practical aviation experience and, in 
addition, must keep in close contact with 
the industry; otherwise they soon be- 
come out of date. 

Another duty facing school people in 
regard to aviation is in the matter of vo- 
cational guidance. I am not referring 
to the usual form of vocational guidance 
work but rather to an authentic source 
of information which will enable inter- 
ested young men to obtain information 
as to opportunities and training neces- 
sary for any and all phases of aviation. 


Aviation, with all its glory and ro- 
mance, has brought within its influence 
many young men; in fact, more than in 
any other single profession or trade. In 
every community, whether it be urban 
or rural, will be found many converts; 
every magazine, newspaper, and many 
radio and movie programs carry exciting 
stories of aviation. Unfortunately there 
is much mystery connected with aviation 
because of the confidential nature of 
military aircraft which has been carried 
into all phases of the business by fiction 
writers, and as a result there appear in 
newspapers and magazines large adver- 
tisements which indicate that, for a con- 
sideration and a few weeks of time, you 
can prepare yourself to pass into the 
inner circle at a magnificent salary and 
an assured future. In other words, there 
has developed within this industry a sit- 
uation very similar to that which existed 
in the automobile field years ago, “A 
Training School Racket.” 

There are many reliable private avia- 
tion schools, and there also exist hun- 
dreds who operate just within the law 
and produce graduates who fall far short 
of qualifying for positions. 

We in the industry encourage young 
men to consult us or others who may be 
qualified to give them proper advice, and 
we feel that the school authorities can 
render a valuable service to interested 
individuals in this connection. 

The air-minded youth of our country 
should be encouraged in every way, as 
aviation offers and will continue to offer 
many opportunities; in fact, rapid trans- 
portation of the future and national de- 
fenses of the present and future must 
depend upon them. 
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Money Management and Credit 
Problems of the Home 


BARBARA VAN HEULEN 


O ONE is in a more strategic posi- 
tion to help farm, village and city 
families in the money management 

problems of their homes than is the 
home economics teacher. Whether she 
works with adult homemakers who are 
certain to be very realistic in their dis- 
cussion of the subject, or girls who are 
just as sure to view their futures as 
wives and mothers through rose-colored 
glasses, the basic material presented 
will be the same. 

To date, our teaching of money 
management has been confined largely 
to the problem of helping the student 
with her own personal budget and 
accounts. Little has been done from 
the family standpoint. This has been 
due mainly to the fact that until recently 
we have had so little factual material 
on which to base our discussions of the 
incomes of families and their expendi- 
ture habits. 

Now, however, we are much better 
equipped on this score. We have data 
from two large studies, Disbursements 
of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
and the Consumer Purchases Study. The 
former study was conducted in 42 cities 
during the years 1934-36. It was made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
Consumer Purchases Study was made 
in 1935-36. It provides information on 
income from 300,000 farm, village and 
city families. Data on expenditures 
were obtained from 62,000 of these fami- 
lies. Information concerning farm fami- 
lies, nonfarm families living in rural 
areas, and those living in cities up to 
25,000 population was obtained by the 
Bureau of Home Economics. The 


Bureau of Labor Statistics obtained 
similar information from families living 
in 32 cities, including the metropolises 
of New York and Chicago. 

It may surprise the young teacher 
who goes out into a consolidated school 
ata salary of $1,300 to know that her 
income is nearly 14% times as large as 
that of the median farm family in the 
United States. According to the find- 
ings of the Consumer Purchases Study, 
the median family income of farm fami- 
lies was $965. Of this total, only a little 
more than $500 was in cash out of which 
the money expenses for family living as 
well as savings had to be met. The 
remainder of the income consisted of 
farm furnished goods such as food, the 
use of the farmhouse, and, in some cases, 
fuel and ice. The average size of the 
farm family in the United States is 4.5 
persons. 

This same teacher has a larger income 
than the average family that lives in a 
village of less than 2,500 population or 
in the open country, but not on a farm. 
The median income of families in this 
group is $1,210. Out of this the house- 
wife must manage the home and build 
up whatever savings are possible. For 
this group the average family size is 
3.7 members. 

The teacher in the city school who 
gets a $1,500 salary is $25 ahead of the 
average city family, since the median in- 
come for this group is $1,475. Urban 
families are slightly smaller than the vil- 
lage families, averaging 3.6 members. 

The teacher oftentimes has only her 
own living expenses and savings to con- 
sider. How much simpler, then, is her 
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situation than that of the average 
homemaker. It is with the problem of 
making a small amount of money cover 
a great many needs that the teacher 
must help housewives of the present 
and the future. 

The teacher’s first step in planning 
her work on money management is to 
learn the approximate income levels of 
the families represented in her classes. 
In small towns and cities the banker 
will probably be her best source of 
information. In the larger industrial 
centers she will get much help on this 
point from social workers, the managers 
of employment agencies and credit 
bureaus. 

Knowledge of income is not enough. 
The teacher needs also to know how 
families of these various income levels 
spend their money. This is the point 
at which the information from Con- 
sumer Purchases Study will be invalu- 
able. If the community in which the 
teacher is employed was not included in 
the Consumer Purchases Study, she can 
use the data from similar localities, 
since an analysis of the data from 
various sections of the country reveals 
that the spending habits of families in 
the same income and occupation groups 
are very similar, regardless of the par- 
ticular community in which they live. 

When the teacher sees the actual 
incomes families have, and how they 
spend their money, her work in all her 
home economics courses will take on a 
new vitality. The value of good health 
from an economic standpoint becomes 
more important to her when she sees 
how little the average family in the 
groups studied spends for medical serv- 
ice. It makes her more eager to have 
her students understand the principles 
of good nutrition, to practice sound food 
habits, and to get a keen pleasure from 
learning to prepare nourishing and 
savory dishes out of inexpensive 
ingredients. 


The necessity for teaching the class 
members to sew well, to mend and to 
make over has much more point when 
she realizes that the expenditure pattern 
of families in the $1,500 income class 
indicates that they spend approximately 
only $150 a year for clothing. An an- 
alysis of the amounts spent for all other 
items in the budget such as house fur- 
nishings, education, recreation and gifts 
will help the teacher to make the class 
discussions more realistic. When she 
sees clearly the problems facing the 
average family in the community, she 
will be able to interpret it to her stu- 
dents. Each girl will see the need of 
fitting her personal needs and wants to 
the situation of her family as a whole. 
Every home economics subject she stud- 
ies will have more meaning to her, and 
the work she does in her classes will 
seem more purposeful. For the boy who 
is enrolled in a home economics course, 
this economic approach will have a very 
definite appeal. He sees himself as the 
potential head of a family for which he 
must provide, so the discussion of home- 
making projects in terms of family 
financial management will seem to him 
to be very pertinent to his needs. 

Serious attention should be given in 
the classes to an analysis of the small 
savings made by the average American 
family and its effect on the ultimate 
financial security of parents. This 
problem needs to be attacked from sev- 
eral additional angles, namely, the wise 
use of household credit, budgeting and 
accounting, and the intelligent purchase 
of life insurance and other investments. 
The teacher may wish to call on out- 
siders for the presentation of some of 
these topics, but there is much that she 
herself is equipped to do in such a 
program. 

The subject of credit has been men- 
tioned only briefly, yet it may enter 
into nearly every division of the family’s 

(Continued on page 54) 





Hooked Rug Class, Beloit Vocational and Adult School 


eon 


“Painting” with Rags 


MRS. EVELYN M. SCHWEBKE 


N THESE fast-moving modern times 
I it is hard to imagine a single thing 
that is done today as it was in our 
mother’s time, to say nothing about our 
grandmother’s day; and it has, therefore, 
been very interesting to drop in on the 
class at the Beloit Vocational and Adult 
School these Thursday mornings and see 
a large group of women diligently work- 
ing away hooking rugs, and using the 
same methods and materials as did the 
women of many centuries ago. About 
the only thing we have been able to im- 
prove upon has been the method of dye- 
ing, and I am not so sure that even the 
dyeing is very superior. True, we go to 
the drug store and buy nearly any color 
and shade of dye we want, while 
our predecessors gathered herbs, barks, 
shucks, ete., and concocted their own 
dyes, but the rugs that are the most 
cherished and valuable today were col- 
ored with those very home-made dyes. 
From time to time for the past many 
years different rug needles and hooks of 
various kinds have appeared on the 
market, new yarns have been introduced, 
different foundations have been tried, 


but nothing, so far, has appeared nearly 
as satisfactory as the firm burlap foun- 
dation, the regular, finely cut woolen rag, 
and the hook that is similar to a crochet 
hook such as were used by the first rug 
makers. In the olden days, the women 
had no color wheels and probably didn’t 
even know the primary colors, but in- 
stinctively they had a good sense of color 
harmony and were able to bring out 
some very beautiful patterns. 

Mrs. C. P. Spalding, who conducted 
the Beloit Vocational School rug class, 
has a thorough knowledge of rug hook- 
ing and has been unusually successful in 
imparting her technique to the class, as 
evidenced by the many exquisite rugs on 
display when they held “open house” 
recently for their friends and others in- 
terested in the craft. She has an artist’s 
eye for color, and most of her pupils 
capture her enthusiasm and are not con- 
tent unless their work is correct in every 
detail before they continue. The walls 
of their workroom were hung with many 
beautiful rugs of various designs and 
colors, all showing the same meticulous, 
painstaking work. They also displayed 
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chair seats and backs, door stops and 
various other smaller articles. Many of 
the rug designs are authentic copies of 
genuine Colonial rugs, which include 
floral, geometric and conventional, plain 
background with graceful scrolls, the 
ever-popular Early American, etc. No 
set rule need be followed, however, in 
selecting designs, as one may express her 
own individuality and draw her own 
patterns by simply buying burlap by the 
yard and making her own designs. One 
lady is following this method and is 
planning a reproduction of her own old 
home, which was set back from the street 
and was reached by a winding path 
through a yard with a white picket fence 
and tall hollyhocks by the garden gate. 
Individuality can be carried still further 
by hooking in scraps of “precious” ma- 
terials that we didn’t know why we were 
saving. For instance, one member of the 
class had a bundle of woolen material 
that her mother had spun and woven, 
and the wool itself was from the backs 
of sheep raised and shorn by her father. 
She had saved it for years, hoping to 
find some permanent use for it, and when 
she started her hooked rug she found 
exactly the spot. 

When the idea of a hooked rug class 
was first suggested, there was some doubt 
if enough interest would be shown to 
warrant the effort, but from the very 
first it has proved one of the most in- 
teresting and popular of vocational 
classes in the homemaking department. 

The ladies have enjoyed working to- 
gether; they have made new friends and 
learned new things. As one of their mem- 
bers expressed it: “She had looked at 
colors all her life and had never really 
seen them, and she felt a new apprecia- 
tion for beauty.” 

With the “open house” held on No- 
vember 9, 1939, Mrs. Spalding closed this 
series of lessons, but she is planning to 
continue this interesting work and or- 
ganize another class at an early date. 


Skilled Labor for the Essential 
Industries 


(Continued from page 29) 


called upon to assist in training, in a 
minimum of time, many workmen 
needed to perform operations requiring 
skill greater than they normally use in 
their peacetime jobs. May I suggest 
that you establish contact with local 
industries in your community and in 
conjunction with them, prepare plans in 
peacetime, whereby this special training 
which necessarily must be done after 
war begins can be most expeditiously 
accomplished. 

Today vocational educators and vo- 
cational schools of this country have an 
important responsibility in our indus- 
trial preparedness for the national de- 
fense. The solving of the wartime 
skilled labor problem requires you 
gentlemen to take the initiative and 
promote plant training programs in in- 
dustrial plants throughout the country. 
The initial efforts to interest industry, 
individual workers and your local com- 
munities in this big program fall directly 
on your shoulders. Once interest is 
aroused and centered on the vocational 
requirements of a local community, or 
of the country at large, funds will be 
found to meet your program. You may 
rest assured that the War Department 
will continue, and will intensify, its 
efforts to impress upon industry, both 
management and labor, as well as the 
country as a whole, the desirability and 
necessity of extending and expanding 
plant training programs. 

In closing, let me say the vocational 
educators of this country have been and 
are doing a wonderful job of worth-while 
education. I feel certain you will meet 
this responsibility in the same splendid 
way you have met other emergency 
needs in the past. 
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The Printing Industry and Education 
Yesterday and Tomorrow 


J. HENRY HOLLOWAY 


IVE hundred years ago, in what to- 

day seems an obscurity enshrouded 

with uncertainty, genius placed her 
finger on a voluntary exile and craftsman 
in thé ancient city of Strassburg and, 
without pomp or heraldry, called forth 
from his fertile brain what was to be- 
come the greatest of those great events 
which led to the Renaissance and to con- 
sequent progress. History has failed in 
recording the facts which culminated in 
an achievement of such magnitude, and 
meager fragments of knowledge pieced 
together and interwoven with tradition 
and superstition produce a result of 
doubtful authenticity concerning much 
about this man. 

And yet it matters nothing whether 
the year of the fifth centennial must be 
calculated on the basis of some ancient 
paper revealing a court action which 
arose from one of his business difficulties 
in 1439, or whether by general consent 
the year about to be ushered in is to 
witness the world’s tribute in commemo- 
ration of the greatest single contribution 
to modern enlightenment and intellectual 
advance. The fact remains that to Jo- 
hannes Gutenberg must be ascribed the 
unique distinction of wresting the then 
dim torch of graphic communication 
from the hand of time and of igniting 
it with strangely simple device, to flash 
with ever-increasing radiance into ages 
and still other ages to come. 

Often the most important and simple 
materials of everyday life are the 
product of some idea in the mind of 
one who more than his neighbor has the 
vision to read new meaning into some 
most commonplace object immediately 


available; then, too, invention may re- 
sult after long research and study based 
on the purely scientific approach and 
developed slowly through years of appli- 
cation in the laboratory. Sometimes an 
accident gives being to an idea which, 
grasped by the thinker at the moment, 
finds a way to advance our well-being 
and in marvelous extension comes to 
bless all mankind. 

To an accident may be ascribed the 
dissemination of all forms of knowledge 
by means of the page printed from mov- 
able type. Let a wooden block-cut fall 
from the hand of any one of a thousand 
printers and the split pieces become loss 
to be discarded and cast into the fire to 
be burned, but let the same block slip 
from the hand of Johannes Gutenberg 
and, lo, there flashes in a quickened brain 
an idea—that of rearranging the broken 
parts in various combinations and de- 
signs. Therein was conceived in thought 
what was to become that precious gift 
to mankind—the invention of printing 
by movable type. Gutenberg had broken 
a small block of wood, and from it 
gushed forth, as from the smitten rock, 
that small fountain which in our time 
has become a mighty stream. Here are 
served abundantly those who thirst for 
knowledge in all phases of human en- 
deavor. 

Fame sometimes grants, to leaders in 
world affairs, recognition and apprecia- 
tion by their contemporaries, but more 
often those who have contributed most 
to advancement pass in obscurity—un- 
sung, unrecognized, and unknown. Espe- 
cially may this latter be said of great 
artists and of outstanding discoverers 
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and inventors. It was true of Guten- 
berg. Here was one who invented the 
device for bringing the printed page into 
the hands of countless millions when it 
had been impossible to them, but here 
also was one who illustrated its value by 
applying it to the tremendous task of 
printing the famous Forty-two Line 
Bible, thereby opening to man for all 
time the printed Word of God. This 
has become the inventor’s monument. 

Little could this printer have con- 
ceived in the remotest fringe of a fleet- 
ing thought that in a land far away, as 
yet undiscovered, in one of the most 
magnificent of buildings, even in our 
own Congressional Library, would be 
shown under guard the very paper, the 
ink, the type, the binding—yea, the 
Book itself upon which he patiently 
labored day by day, perplexed, annoyed, 
harassed and ofttimes discouraged both 
by his neighbors and his fellow work- 
men. What would have been his reac- 
tion if some evening after his long day’s 
work some messenger had told him that 
the very book he was working on in 
that little shop would be sold nearly five 
hundred years hence for one hundred 
fifty thousand dollars, and that the pur- 
chase, taxes and transportation would 
bring the total cost to three hundred 
thousand? How could he have believed 
that a great association of teachers and 
leaders in the vocations, including his 
own trade and some trades as yet un- 
thought of, would be assembled in great 
number, in a new world, thousands of 
miles away, five hundred years hence? 
Could he possibly have visioned this 
gathering on the fifth centenary of his 
invention as it gives place to printing 
on its program in tribute to him who 
was to become recognized as the pioneer 
of a great major industry? 

Measured by the small span of one’s 
life, five centuries seem to extend over 
a long period, but considered in terms 


of the ages five hundred years become 
as but a day. 

After the first revolution due to and 
immediately following the Gutenberg 
invention, no fundamental improvement 
took place for three hundred years. In 
the eighteenth century, however, rapid 
changes in its various processes and 
equipment initiated printing as an in- 
dustry. With ever-increasing strides 
printing surged forward until now it 
finds itself in front rank among those 
approximately three hundred fifty in- 
dustries of which the Federal Govern- 
ment publishes periodic statistics. 

Johannes Gutenberg, if you were in 
this assembly tonight I would take a 
few moments to address you; I would 
tell you how closely your successors in 
the craft followed your steps for three 
centuries and then, awakened, as you 
were, by the call for thinkers to serve 
their fellow-men, how they, too, found 
the way and brought to light inventions 
in the various fields of their endeavor 
to perfect the graphic arts processes. 
With what success? Proudly would I 
tell you that in our nation’s industries 


‘doing an annual business of five thou- 


sand dollars or more, printing and pub- 
lishing holds first place in the number 
of establishments which now total ap- 
proximately twenty thousand. In value 
added by manufacture, printing and 
publishing also holds first place because 
its importance, measured in terms of 
dollars, is over one and one-half billion. 
It holds highest place when it claims one 
hundred eighty-five thousand salaried 
employees and again because it pays, in 
annual salaries, three hundred seventy- 
two million dollars. Yes, with pride also 
would I tell that in the metropolitan 
area of the first city of our land is pro- 
duced one-twelfth of the world’s print- 
ing and that, in the nation itself, the 
value of the product of the printing and 
publishing industry is over two billion 
dollars annually. 
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Were I to tell him these things he 
would become cognizant of the impor- 
tance of the industry and its magnitude, 
but I would make him aware of a greater 
contribution made possible by his inven- 
tion without which there would still be 
wanting the printed dissemination of 
knowledge made more immediate in our 
own time by the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the radio, and other means of 
modern communication. He would learn 
of a new form of government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, 
whose very liberty, as well as the per- 
petuity of their democracy, must de- 
pend for security on a citizenry enlight- 
ened by both freedom of speech and the 
service of a free uncensored press. 

In a few short hours the record of 
printing today will become the history 
of yesterday. The rapid strides taken 
will be elaborated upon, while the his- 
torian will make but passing. reference 
to the intervening periods. The develop- 
ment of printing on the industrial side 
will be considered from numerous im- 
portant viewpoints. With progress in 
machine work will be noted also the 
handiwork of the artisan and the crafts- 
man. The Forty-two Line Bible which 
has held the admiration of a world for 
five hundred years will be placed side 
by side with the Oxford Lectern Bible 
of our own time and five centuries from 
now, Bruce Rogers will still be acclaimed 
for his contribution to the art of the 
Book and, perhaps more likely than any 
other work of our time, this Book will 
serve as the connecting link between our 
past and the unknown future. 

To attempt to predict the tomorrow 
of printing with any degree of certainty 
is futile. Changes within the present 
processes which contribute toward the 
perfection of the processes themselves 
and the search for entirely new processes 
suggest caution in prophesying. There 
are certain and numerous trends which 
seem prophetic, but as yet they suggest 


the scrutiny, the concern, and the study 
of the manufacturer and the producer 
rather than of the consumer and the lay- 
man. It is well to be content in the 
knowledge that printing, in all factors 
necessary for its production, is alert, in- 
terested and progressive. Research and 
study and the services of the sciences 
are being employed with disregard of 
expense involved. The forward look is 
bright and suggests optimism. 

In no industry does the outlook appear 
more favorable, for here all branches 
work together as each strives to perfect 
his part of the process so as to make 
the final product a perfect unit. Only 
in this way has the urge for production, 
more production and more rapid produc- 
tion been satisfied. Only by united coop- 
erative effort of equipment manufac- 
turers among themselves and of these 
with the executives and the craftsmen 
has it been possible to increase press- 
room production from two hundred forty 
single sheets per hour printed on one side 
in the New England colonies to a pos- 
sible production of a forty-eight-page 
metropolitan newspaper at an hourly 
rate of seventy thousand, all folded, 
counted, and ready for delivery. In no 
other way than by continued coopera- 
tion can the variety of means and ma- 
chines be provided that allows oppor- 
tunity for the selection of processes best 
suited to particular needs. It is only in 
many type faces and many machines 
and many presses that the artist gets 
greater range in applying his skill when 
designing a piece of art printing and in 
maintaining for printing its place in the 
realm of true art. Printing is primarily 
an art and truly it is the “Art Preserva- 
tive of All Arts.” 

Printing offers to the progressive edu- 
cator a rich mine of opportunity, begin- 
ning in the low grades of elementary 
school where it may be part of the gen- 
eral activity program, and extending, in 
turn, to the junior, the senior and the 
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vocational high schools, the college and 
the university—each with its own objec- 
tive. Whether as exploratory work in 
the junior high school, as industrial arts 
instruction in the senior high, as trade 
preparatory or extension work in the 
vocational or trade school, or as trade 
preparatory or extension work in the 
specialized school, the college or the uni- 
versity, or whether the common objec- 
tive in all schools is the cultivation of a 
consumer appreciation of the best print- 
ing, courses in printing are abundant in 
educational material for the training of 
youth. 

Rich in enviable tradition, progressive, 
demanding skills and training, respected 
and honored in the community, printing 
seeks selected youth to meet its demands 
for personnel with which to supply its 
ranks. But it does more. Printing 
touches every phase of our intellectual 
life; it brings to us knowledge of those 
who have gone before us, of periods be- 
fore the advent of man, of the stars of 
the universe, of the most commonplace 
in everyday affairs and of that mys- 
terious world of parts too infinitesimal 
to be observed by the unaided eye. No 
day but that the printed page is pre- 
sented for our attention and thought. It 
announces our coming and our passing 
and in the span between shows us how 
to become oriented in the environment 
in which we find ourselves. Printing 
which teaches the arts and the sciences 
is itself both art and science. In it the 
educator finds the application of the 
arts; he discovers that many sciences 
combine to make printing itself a science. 
All industries serve this one, which in 
turn opens the way for their success and 
progress. 

Printing offers employment, after 
training, for the young man who is am- 
bitious, who seeks the highly skilled 
trade, who is progressive and who would 
find employment under industrial con- 
ditions unsurpassed. Here is place for 


the young man who wishes to prove his 
ability and earn advancement to higher 
and even executive positions. The ranks 
of the industry should be filled with a 
personnel trained under most favorable 
conditions and in accredited trade or vo- 
cational schools and only after the pros--: 
pective printer has been selected in 
terms of his interests, aptitudes and 
ability. In our nation less than twenty- 
five schools and colleges, both public and 
private, are equipped to offer instruction 
of trade-training and trade-extension 
grade to prepare their students for the 
rank of craftsman. 

In education, printing is a very popu- 
lar subject for which there is growing 
demand in progressive school systems. 
The objective of instruction for all 
grades of schools in which the subject is 
taught should be clearly and sharply de- 
fined and kept in view. The junior 
high school can justify it only when it 
promotes the appreciation of quality 
printing or tests out aptitudes by which 
to determine the suitability of the stu- 
dent for transfer to higher schools offer- 
ing trade-training. This subject cannot 
defend itself on the ground that through 
production work it cuts the cost of 
printing in any school or school system; 
nor can it hide behind a smoke screen 
of trade preparation unless it is equipped 
to serve this purpose and undertakes to 
do so with- the approval of the local 
printing industry. 

As a curricular subject, printing needs 
no defense when it teaches the art of 
printing, how art may be applied to 
printing, how to determine the quality 
of printing, what printing is and how it 
is produced. The general school shop is 
organized for the purpose of giving prac- 
tical non-vocational application to prin- 
ciples and theories learned in the regu- 
lar subjects of the academic curriculum. 
In fact, as Hansberg has proven after 
scientific research and experiment in 
connection with his study at Columbia 
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University,* the printshop in the school 
definitely improves the student in his 
academic subjects. The school printshop 
arouses and feeds pupil interests, pro- 
vides individual instruction to students 
at their own level and at speeds suited 
to their abilities; it develops the col- 
lector’s interest; it offers chance for indi- 
vidual expression; it is the center for 
applying the arts and the sciences; it 
makes leisure time profitable in suggest- 
ing hobbies of intellectual value. The 
student of printing will not limit his 
printing to the shop but, under proper 
direction and instruction, will reach out 
to find sources and reasons. In printing 
he finds applications of many subjects 
of the curriculum. Printing instruction 
today extends far out and beyond the 
realm of the purely vocational; it can- 
not be confined to the narrow limits of 
the trade-training shop; it is industrial 
art in a choicest setting; it is education 
itself. 

No wonder that a half million young 
people and a teaching staff of some three 
thousand trained instructors in our na- 
tion find pleasure in the little shop simi- 
lar to that in which poets, editors, 
authors, statesmen, presidents, and others 
eminent in world affairs found values 
which contributed to their greatness, 
aside from any vocational application 
directly connected with printing itself. 

Need more be said in favor of the 
popularity of printing as a school sub- 
ject than that, within two years, over 
one hundred extra-curricular student 
clubs were organized in widely scattered 
printing classes as one of the activities 
of the National Graphic Arts Education 
Guild? This instruction has extended 
beyond the school shop; it is organized 
in a national association; it has set a 
national printing education week which 


* Print Shop and Improvement of Spelling, 
Reading, Visual Perception—Hansberg. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939. 


is observed throughout the land during 
the week in which occurs the anniver- 
sary of the birth of printing’s patron 
saint. Following custom, it has already 
planned a nationwide observance of the 
234th anniversary of the birthday next 
January seventeenth. In connection with 
this Franklin Day, school superintend- 
ents will issue orders for principals of 
their schools to hold assemblies for eall- 
ing to pupils’ attention the many serv- 
ices of Franklin to his country and his 
countrymen. Broadcasts on that day 
will feature Franklin and will be spon- 
sored by educational and industrial or- 
ganizations and delivered by prominent 
radio speakers and by students. 

In the great city, the mayor will be 
present or represented at exercises to be 
held in the City Hall and sponsored by 
thirty civic, educational, and industrial 
organizations while wreaths will be laid 
at the Franklin statue by 
groups. 

The heart of youth is made glad be- 
cause it has part in these things, because 
it is associated with them, because it 
shares in promoting progress in a prac- 
tical way, and because these activities 
have to do actively with a major indus- 
try in the commonwealth. This is voca- 
tional education today; it finds its source 
in a leading industry and its application 
in the various types and levels of school. 
It is vocational instruction far extended 
beyond the limited work accomplished 
in the schooi printshop of yesterday. It 
is vocational training in which the stu- 
dent finds opportunity for expression, 
even creative expression. He is quick- 
ened and motivated, and delves into 
many mines to uncover secret treasure 
and to find hidden knowledge. He is in- 
terested not only in the five hundredth 
anniversary of Gutenberg’s invention 
but as well in the fourth centennial of 
the introduction of printing into America 
when the first press in Mexico was set 
up, and of the three hundredth anniver- 
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sary of the first printing press in the 
New England colonies. Thus he finds 
that at this time are being observed 
three centennials all having to do with 
his chosen subject. 

The student will ask about the press 
shown gon the 1939 commemorative 
three-cent postage stamp and will learn 
that in this way his Federal Govern- 
ment observes the tri-centennial of the 
Stephen Daye press erected in the aca- 
demic atmosphere of Cambridge. He 
will become acquainted with its history 
and the setting in which it produced the 
Oath of a Free-man and the Whole 
Booke of Psalmes. His will become the 
inquiring mind—one well informed on 
current events and their relation to the 
past. 

Printing education seeks to keep pace 
with that of industry. Until now, in- 
dustry has led the way; the inventions 
and discoveries of new processes and 
new equipment have come from indus- 
try while the higher schools of printing 
have made contribution in the field of 
printing engineering and in the training 
of executives. Industry is interested in 
the development of printing education, 
encourages it, contributes to it, seeks its 
advance. In the forming now is the 
Advisory Council on Education for the 
Graphic Arts. 

While rapid advance has taken place 
in the fields of science, with the intro- 
duction of the telephoto, the photophone, 
the wire phone, the microfilm, with the 
photo-electric eye already used in the 
printing establishment, it is impossible 
to predict even the immediate future of 
printing in vocational education. How- 
ever, it may be expected that research 
and testing and other laboratory work 


now found only in industrial plants will 
gradually become the responsibility also 
of the higher printing school, and that 
out of the school laboratories will come 
a service to the major industry corre- 
sponding to the laboratory work of the 
industrial plants themselves. Even now 
is turning the knob that will open the 
door to the printing school laboratory. 
It is certain that vocational education 
will keep abreast of changing techno- 
logical changes and industrial practices. 

Thus we pay tribute to the inventor 
who walked the streets of Strassburg 
each day on his way to and from his 
shop, who seized an accident and made 
it benefit his own and succeeding genera- 
tions for five centuries and centuries 
more to come. We honor him for dis- 
pelling ignorance through the service of 
the printed page and for finding the 
means of opening to all men the avenues 
of knowledge and instruction, of progress 
and enlightenment. 

In conclusion may I quote for super- 
intendents of instruction, for teachers, 
for the printing student and his fellow 
students training in other industries, and 
for printers everywhere and all industry 
the advice of George Fisher, as found in 
Lehmann-Haupt’s scholarly treatise on 
the Book in America.* 


“Since to the Pen and Press we mortals owe 

All we believe and almost all we know, 

Go on, ye great preservers of these arts, 

Which raise our thoughts and cultivate our 
parts.” 





*The Book in America—A History of the 
Making, the Selling, and the Collecting of 
Books in the U. S—Lehmann-Haupt in col- 
laboration with Ruth C. Grannis, Lawrence 
C. Wroth. 453 pp., 1939. Bowker. 
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The Portrait of 
Adelaide Steele Baylor 


EDNA P. AMIDON 


T THE opening session of the an- 

nual meeting of the American Voca- 

tional Association in 1939, a por- 
trait of Adelaide Steele Baylor, painted 
by Estol Wilson, was unveiled. Miss 
Baylor was chief of the Home Econom- 
ics Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, from 1923 to 1935. A brief 
but impressive program was planned for 
the unveiling. Dr. R. O. Small spoke 
for the state directors of vocational edu- 
cation; Dr. Bess Goodykoontz for gen- 
eral education; and Miss Florence Fall- 
gatter, substituting for Miss Clyde Mob- 
ley, for home economics education. In 
Miss Mobley’s presentation speech the 
development of plans for the portrait 
were summarized as follows: 


“When the American Vocational Associa- 
tion held its convention in Chicago in 1935, 
just after Miss Baylor’s retirement, the state 
supervisory group and the Home Economics 
Section of the A.V.A. appointed a joint com- 
mittee to consider some type of recognition 
of the service rendered by Miss Baylor to 
home economics. This committee, with Miss 
Maude I. Murchie, State Director of Home 
Economics in California, as chairman, included 
both supervisors and teacher trainers. The 
recommendation of this committee provided 
for the establishment of a fund to purchase 
an appropriate gift that would show in part 
their high regard and sincere appreciation of 
Miss Baylor’s services. These plans were not 
consummated, due to the untimely death of 
Miss Baylor in Washington, D. C., on Decem- 
ber 18, 1935. 

“The committee, with the endorsement of 
both of the groups represented, decided to 
increase the fund sufficiently for the painting 
of a portrait. After very careful consideration, 
Estol Wilson, a California artist and former 


high school student of Miss Baylor in Wa- 
bash, Indiana, was selected to paint the por- 
trait. He worked from a photograph made 
by Arthur Carpenter, who also had been one 
of her students in the above city. They, with 
Mrs. Carpenter, had shared the pleasure of 
posing her for the photograph when she was 
a guest in the Carpenter home in Los Angeles 
during her last visit in California. Both the 
photographer and the artist have caught a 
likeness of Miss Baylor that reveals the friend- 
liness, intelligence, and spirit revered by her 
host of friends. 

“Tt is the desire of the home economics 
group that the portrait be hung in the Fed- 
eral Office of Education for an _ indefinite 
period, or until such time as other arrange- 
ments may seem desirable.” 


The state supervisory group and the 
Home Economies Section of the Ameri- 
ean Vocational Association during the 
meeting in 1939 authorized the chairman 
of the Home Economics Section to ap- 
point two committees — one to consider 
plans for reproductions of the portrait 
and the other to investigate possibilities, 
including an art gallery, for the perma- 
nent placement of the portrait. 

Before the portrait was shipped to 
Washington it was sent to Wabash, Indi- 
ana, where it was exhibited for the bene- 
fit of Miss Baylor’s many friends there, 
in the Adelaide Steele Baylor Library 
of the senior high school of which she 
was principal for many years. The por- 
trait is now in the office of the chief of 
the Home Economics Education Service 
of the U. S. Office of Education and it is 
hoped that Miss Baylor’s many friends 
will come to see it there. 
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Socio-Economic Trends and Indus- 


trial Teacher Training 
LYNN A. EMERSON 


Epiror’s Note: The following article is a summary of one of the 
most outstanding addresses of the recent A.V.A. Convention at 
Grand Rapids, delivered by Dr. Lynn A. Emerson before the joint 
luncheon meeting of the State Supervisors and State Teacher 
Trainers in the field of trade and industrial education. Resolu- 
tions were passed unanimously requesting Dr. Emerson to sum- 
marize his address for publication in the A.V.A. JouRNAL. Every 
vocational educator should read, reread, and study this summary 
because it contains a philosophy and suggests methods of proce- 
dure which; if followed, will materially strengthen the voca- 
tional education program in America.—B. H. V. O. 


ORE than twenty years have gone 
by since our first organized train- 
ing programs for industrial teach- 

ers were established following the en- 
actment of the Smith-Hughes Law. Dur- 
ing these years much water has gone 
through the mill wheels and over the 
dam. Many changes have occurred. To- 
day we face problems quite different in 
many respects from those which con- 
fronted us in 1917. What are some of 
these changes and what bearing do they 
have on trade and industrial teacher 
training? 


Social and Economic Trends 


Far-reaching social and economic 
changes have taken place, and these 
changes have significant bearing on the 
programs of our vocational schools and 
the training of teachers. Among these 
trends are the following: 

1. Technological changes, in mechan- 
ization, new products, new processes and 
higher standards. Science, technology 
and power production characterize our 
present civilization. Mechanization of 
industry continues at rapid tempo. 
New products appear at frequent inter- 


vals. Processes of manufacture change 
rapidly. Standards of precision and of 
quality are constantly rising. 

2. Social legislation, involving wages 
and hours, labor relations, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and old age security. 
New laws of wide social import are 
being placed on our statute books. 
America is becoming increasingly con- 
scious of social problems, in industry 
and elsewhere. 

3. Population age changes, with defi- 
nite trends toward an older population. 
Decreased - immigration and _ various 
social forces have lowered the birth rate. 
Medical science has increased life 
expectancy. Larger proportions of our 
total population are in the labor market, 
and increasing ratios of the working 
population are above 25 years of age. 

4. School population changes, with 
decreasing numbers of pupils in the 
lower grades. Large numbers of vacant 
classrooms are appearing in our ele- 
mentary schools. Already some high 
schools are affected similarly. Our 
secondary school population appears to 
be reaching its maximum. 
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5. Extensive unemployment of youth, 
in the age range from 16 to 24 years. 
Definite trends in this direction, appear- 
ing before the depression, have been 
intensified in recent years. Increasing 
age limits of initial hiring and the 
demands of employers for specific skills 
have increased the problem. The C. 
C.C. and the N.Y.A., valuable as they 
are, do not nearly meet the situation. 

6. Dissatisfaction with present school 
programs in preparing youth for life. 
Recent surveys emphasize the need for 
changes in our schools. Increasing 
interest is manifest, within and without 
the schools, toward educational pro- 
grams which function more effectively 
for present day living. Vocational 
education, especially some form com- 
bining work and study, is increasingly 
being advocated. 

7. Rising personnel standards, involv- 
ing skills, knowledge, health and person- 
ality traits. The employment “screen” 
is becoming finer. Employers are 
demanding more training and _ better 
work habits. The initial hiring age for 
young workers is rising. Licensing 
standards for teachers and other profes- 
sional workers are becoming more 
exacting. 

8. Increasing tax consciousness, in- 
volving all governmental expenditures. 
Taxpayers, organizations and taxpayers 
in general are raising questions about 
all forms of public expenditure. Public 
education is facing budget cuts in many 
communities. 

9. Increasing difficulties in occupa- 
tional adjustment of individuals. 
Occupational life is more complex. 
Changes occur more frequently. Long 
term vocational planning is difficult. 
Greater knowledge and_ skill, and 
increased versatility seem to be needed 
if the individual is to adapt himself to 
his environment. 


Implications for Vocational Industrial 


Schools 


The public vocational schools of 
America were developed to serve the 
vocational training needs of persons and 
of society. If these schools are to 
achieve their objectives they must con- 
tinually adapt themselves to changing 
conditions. All of the trends enumer- 
ated above have bearing on the voca- 
tional schools. Some of the implica- 
tions are as follows: 

1. Increased attention seems neces- 
sary with respect to the technical 
knowledge of workers and to the devel- 
opment of desirable personality. With- 
out lessening the emphasis on develop- 
ment of skills, there appears to be need 
for better understanding, on the part of 
workers, of the technical aspects of 
vocations. The worker needs to know 
more about industrial relations. He 
needs better training in acceptable work 
habits. 

2. Vocational school programs need 
wide expansion in types and _ levels. 
Training for the skilled trades has an 
important and continuing place. Tech- 
nical schools of the technical high school 
or technical institute type appear to be 
needed. More attention may well be 
given to courses preparing youth for 
the semi-skilled occupations. Programs 
involving combined work and_ study 
need to be developed and expanded. 

3. “Trained versatility” which com- 
bines specific skills with adaptability to 
various occupational situations seems 
increasingly necessary. Study of so- 
called “families of trades” may offer 
part of the answer to this problem, if 
fundamental or common skills can be 
isolated. 

4. More attention needed with 
respect to the induction of young people 
into work life. Placement service needs 
to be expanded to include drop-outs as 
well as graduates. Follow-up service to 
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youth after they enter employment 
seems increasingly necessary. Initial 
work experience on public work pro- 
grams may be necessary for many 
young people. 

5. More and better vocational guid- 
ance is needed. Improved and expanded 
facilities for making personal inven- 
tories of individuals and for interpreting 
the findings are necessary. Accessibility 
and scope of reliable and adequate 
occupational information should be 
greatly expanded. Counseling service of 
improved extent and quality is required. 
Occupational tryout courses will be 
needed in greater numbers. 

6. Vocational courses preparing for 
specific occupations will need to be 
shifted upward, with respect to the age 
and grade of the pupil. The trends seem 
to indicate that for the skilled trades 
these courses should be offered in the 
upper high school years, possibly includ- 
ing the 13th and 14th. 

7. Closer integration of industrial arts 
and vocational industrial programs 
seems to be necessary. As the voca- 
tional courses shift to higher grade 
levels more industrial arts work, pos- 
sibly of somewhat different character 
than at present, may be needed in the 
school grades vacated by the voca- 
tional programs. This may take the 
form of definitely organized pre-voca- 
tional courses. 

8. Vocational education programs 
need closer relationships with general 
education. Without losing its identity 
and its specific techniques, vocational 
education may grow in value if it is 
geared in more directly with previous 
and concurrent general education. Gen- 
eral education may likewise be improved 
through closer relationships with voca- 
tional education. 

9. Greatly increased attention must 
be given to the vocational education 
needs of out-of-school youth, employed 


and unemployed. Large numbers of 
unemployed youth could be made more 
employable if they could receive voca- 
tional training suited to their needs and 
in harmony with employment outlets. 
Additional late afternoon and evening 
classes, or even night shifts in present 
schools, and the establishment of new 
schools may be necessary to cope with 
this problem. 

10. Larger school administrative units, 
including regional schools whose clien- 
tele might extend beyond state borders, 
seem to be in the offing. Sparsely set- 
tled areas and communities too small to 
undertake independent vocational train- 
ing programs have many young people 
who need such training. Satisfactory 
provision for such youth demands 
increased facilities of appropriate type 
supported by a much wider tax base 
than is now common. 

11. Improvement of efficiency in our 
present vocational schools needs con- 
siderable attention. Large numbers of 
students drop out before completing 
their courses. Hundreds are _ turned 
away from these schools because of lack 
of room. Many graduates go into other 
lines of work from those for which they 
were trained. Careful study of these 
and many other problems may reveal 
findings which will indicate ways of 
improving the effectiveness of our voca- 
tional offerings. 


Implications for Industrial Teacher 
Training 


Vocational schools are no better than 
their teachers and administrators. 
Changed conditions which demand new 
types of vocational programs likewise 
make new demands upon educational 
personnel. Among the demands are the 
following: 

1. New types of teachers will be 
needed for the new types of schools and 
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programs. Teachers for technical high 
schools and technical institutes will need 
backgrounds and training quite different 
in certain respects from those needed 
for schools which train for the skilled 
trades. Schools which prepare the non- 
verbal minded or the lesser-intellectual 
youth for occupational pursuits of the 
semi-skilled type likewise face different 
teacher education needs. Instruction 
dealing with labor problems and indus- 
trial relations requires a type of teacher 
not usually found in our present voca- 
tional schools, yet such teachers will be 
needed in all the vocational schools of 
tomorrow if these schools are to meet 
the needs of future workers. If explora- 
tory courses are to achieve effective 
results, and if changed demands are 
placed upon our programs of industrial 
arts, these will require new programs 
of teacher education. 

2. Present teachers in our vocational 
schools need help in adjusting to chang- 
ing conditions. Rapid technological 
changes take place and teachers of shop 
work and related subjects find difficulty 
in keeping up to date. The industrial 
pattern of labor relations has changed 
so fast that many teachers have not 
kept up with the procession. Constant 
adaptation seems necessary if these 
teachers are to make the learning situa- 
tions in our schools effective and real. 

3. New demands are being made upon 
the administrators of vocational pro- 
grams. If new types of schools are to 
be developed, and old types are to be 
rebuilt to - meet changed conditions, 
administrators must be alert to these 
changing conditions and their attendant 
needs. Present limited vocational offer- 
ings in scattered cities must give way 
to a comprehensive and inclusive indus- 
trial education program for all youth 
who can profit by such training and for 
whom industry may have a place, on 
whatever level. This will require educa- 
tional statesmanship, on the part of 


administrators in high places as well as 
those closer to the shop and classroom. 


Some Problems and Challenges 


The trade and industrial teacher 
trainer faces many problems and chal- 
lenges growing out of the changing 
demands now being placed in our voca- 
tional schools. He has an important 
place in the program. He needs to be 
alert to changes, and to attack the new 
problems with vigor and courage. What 
are some of these problems? 

1. New teacher training programs are 
needed for teachers for technical schools, 
teachers in schools for the semi-skilled 
workers, teachers of labor relations and 
coordinators for diversified occupations 
programs. Although the training of 
vocational counselors and teachers of 
industrial arts officially may lie without 
the realm of the trade and industrial 
teacher trainer, he has important con- 
tributions which might be made to these 
fields. 

2. Present teacher training programs 
may well be reviewed in the light of 
changing conditions. Present allotments 
of time among courses dealing with 
basic technical content, labor relations, 
professional education and other fields, 
may need some readjustment. Certain 
of these courses might desirably be 
eliminated or modified, and others 
added. The development of desirable 
personality seems vital to industrial 
workers, and more attention to this item 
in our teachers would be desirable. 

3. A review of existing programs for 
the upgrading of present teachers might 
be profitable. Incentives to teacher 
growth may need to be developed. New 
ways might be found to help keep 
teachers abreast of social and technolog- 
ical changes. Possibly organized visits 
to industrial plants should be included 
more frequently among our formal col- — 
lege courses. 
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4. Selection of persons admitted to 
teacher training may need careful study. 
The schools of tomorrow will demand 
more from their teachers than we do 
today, and new material for the teach- 
ing field should be selected with these 
demands in mind. 

5. The induction of new teachers 
might profitably receive more attention. 
The new teacher faces many problems 
and his first year is often a trying 
experience. Better help from the teacher 
trainer in bridging this gap, possibly 
through well organized interneships, 
might greatly improve the work of the 
teacher during this initial period of 
service. 

6. The increasing scope of vocational 
industrial education places broader 
responsibilities on administrative and 
supervisory leadership, and this in turn 
raises new tasks for the institutions 
which provide the training of these 
leaders. The relative values of organ- 
ized courses as contrasted with informal 
conferences, of courses in vocational 
education as compared with courses in 
general education, of graduate study of 
the research type as contrasted with 
“service” courses of professional nature 
—these and many other problems must 
be faced in this training for leadership. 

7. Research in industrial education 
has too long been neglected. Scores of 
research problems are before us. We 
turn hundreds of prospective students 
away from our schools yet know very 
little about the techniques of selection. 
We know relatively little about common 
elements in families of occupations. 
Few researches are available dealing 
with costs of vocational schools. Little 
has been done in evaluating programs 
of vocational education. The develop- 
ment of suitable instructional material 
for related subjects has lagged far 
behind our needs. Much research needs 
to be done, and much of it cooperatively. 


Today’s problems throw out a chal- 
lenge to the vocational educator. 
Pioneering of a new kind is needed, 
which will require open-mindedness, 
courage and great energy. The schools 
of tomorrow need vocational education 
in great variety. Its scope, its quality 
and its effectiveness will be what you 
and I make it. 





Money Management 
(Continued from page 40) 


expenditures. That its use adds to the 
cost of many purchases everybody 
recognizes. To what extent it does so is 
not as well known. Students should be 
taught the principles governing the 
wise use of credit, the conditions under 
which it may be employed to increase 
a family’s income, and the ways in 
which its misuse may seriously decrease 
the purchasing power of a_ family. 
They should learn discrimination in 
installment purchasing. They should 
learn how to figure the rate of charge on 
various types of articles. They should 
understand the functions of the cash 
lending agencies, and, above all, the 
value of a good credit rating. 

There is a growing body of literature 
in the fields of money management and 
credit that will be of use to the teacher. 
In addition to the studies mentioned 
above, there is the bulletin Credit Prob- 
lems of Families, prepared by the Farm 
Credit Administration in cooperation 
with the Office of Education, and soon to 
be published by the latter agency; such 
books as Family Finances, by Howard 
Bigelow; Consumers and the Market, 
by Margaret Reid; The Conswmer- 
Buyer and the Market, by Jessie V. 
Coles; and many others. The current 
listings of publishers will help the 
teacher to keep in touch with new books 
and pamphlets that have a bearing on 
these topics. 
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Educational Cooperation Among 
Farm Groups 


R. W. GREGORY 


introduced into the 1939 A.V.A. 
program was the holding of an ag- 
ricultural education luncheon meeting on 
Saturday, December 9. Featuring this 
luncheon session was a panel discussion 
on “More Effective Vocational Educa- 
tion for Farm Youth.” The panel con- 
sisted of representatives of the three na- 
tional farm organizations and the two 
agricultural education service organiza- 
tions vitally interested in farm youth. 
The following organization represen- 
tatives were present and participated as 
members of the panel: , 

W. G. Armstrong, Master of the 
Michigan State Grange, representing the 
Nationa] Grange. 

W. R. Ogg, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

R. J. Baldwin, Director of Extension 
Service in Michigan, representing the 
U. S. Extension Service. 

Simeon P. Martin, President, The 
Michigan Farmers’ Union, representing 
The Farmers Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America. 

Ralph H. Woods, President, American 
Vocational Association, Inc. 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary of 
the American Vocational Association, 
acted as chairman of the panel and 
opened the discussion by reviewing the 
events leading up to the present meet- 
ing. Mr. Dennis pointed out that these 
five national organizations had been 


Or: OF the outstanding innovations 


’ working together in the interest of farm 


youth for a long time, that in the spring 
of 1939 they had held a joint meeting 
in Washington with youth representa- 
tives, and that plans were being made 


for a continuance of cooperative ac- 
tivities. 

In the discussion that followed, the 
following points were developed by vari- 
ous panel members: 

1. There is need for development of a 
more intimate partnership relationship 
between the farm boy and his father. 

2. Vocational agriculture teachers are 
in a strategic position, being closely 
identified with local neighborhood 
groups and in a position to know inti- 
mately the individuals who live on and 
operate the farm. If real educational 
assistance is to be given to more than 
a few outstanding leaders among the 
farm population group, it will have to 
be predicated upon an intimate knowl- 
edge and understanding of the indi- 
viduals involved. 

3. It was agreed that farm youth are 
confronted as never before with the 
problem of not only getting started in 
farming but also getting started in life. 
In a consideration of the latter it was 
developed that there is a definite need, 
for “training for life,” for a “philosophy 
for living,” that it becomes quite impor- 
tant for farm people to “believe in some- 
thing.” 

4. The difficulties facing young men in 
getting a place to farm were emphasized, 
and the point was made that the prob- 
lem was accentuated by the fact that 
such a large proportion of young men 
who otherwise would have gone to the 
city are “dammed up” on the farm. The 
question was raised: “Is there some way 
that the citizens’ group, the Farm Bu- 
reau, the National Grange, and the Edu- 

(Continued on page 56) 








Elizabeth M. Fish 


OCATION- 

AL educa- 
tion has suffereda 
great loss in the 
sudden passing of 
Elizabeth M. Fish. 
Since the founding 
of Miller Vo- 
cational High 
School, 25 years 
ago, she had di- 
rected its progress. 
She was a mis- 
sionary in the 
cause of voca- 
tional training when that type of high 
school education was in its infancy in 
Minneapolis. Exceptionally well ground- 
ed as a result of her studies at home and 
abroad, she brought to her special work 
a contagious spirit of enthusiasm, 
coupled with a practical view of student 
needs. 

Development of Miller Vocational to 
its present size and standing has had all 
along the impress of Miss Fish’s person- 
ality. The success of the institution led 
to the fruition of plans for the large ad- 
dition which now is under construction. 
But Miss Fish’s influence was by no 
means bounded by the walls of her own 
school. She was a recognized leader in 
vocational work, her advice sought and 
followed in the city’s school system 
and in schools all over the country, 
whose teachers came to learn from her 
and from her educational plant. 

A daughter of the late Judge Daniel 
Fish, who for many years was an hon- 
ored member of the bench and bar of 
Minneapolis, Elizabeth Fish was from 
childhood a loyal Minneapolitan. She 
made and retained a host of friends. Her 
influence on the community went far be- 
yond her circle of personal friendships, 
however. It is beyond measurement. The 





ELIZABETH M. FISH 


city and its school system will greatly 
miss Elizabeth Fish —Minneapolis Trib- 
une, Editorial, December 18, 1939. 


Educational Cooperation 


(Continued from page 55) 
cational and Cooperative Union can co- 
operate with the educational agencies in 
helping these young people?” 

5. If agricultural education is to serve 
youth adequately for farming and farm 
life, it will, among other things, have to 
arouse their interest in farm organiza- 
tions as a means of helping themselves. 

6. In the last analysis, if vocational 
education is to function as it should, “it 
must extend to dad as well as lad”; and 
educational programs will have to be 
evolved in local communities to serve 
all ages and levels of young and adult 
farmers. 

There were more than one hundred 
teachers and leaders in attendance at 
the luncheon conference, and a fine spirit 
of good will and fellowship prevailed. 
Everyone went away more fully deter- 
mined than ever to explore the possibili- 
ties for cooperative action on local and 
state problems. The future is full of 
promise. 





NATIONAL Wildlife Restoration 
Week is to be observed in 1940 
from March 17th through the 23rd, 
and we call to your attention the 
need for a concerted effort to re- 
build and conserve America’s nat- 
ural resources. A series of thir- 
teen radio programs will be heard’ 
over stations throughout the 
United States. News releases, fea- 
ture stories and pictures are avail- 
able for local groups. 














Proposals for Research in Industrial 
Education 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


INE specific ideas were suggested at 
the Grand Rapids Convention ses- 
sion on Research in Industrial 

Education, and discussed by the panel 
and the audience under the guidance of 
Franklin J. Keller, principal of the 
Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York City. The suggestions follow: 

1. Continuous Appraisal and Reap- 
praisal of the Results of Industrial 
Education. William F. Rasche, Assist- 
ant Director and Principal of the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, observed 
that we have been rather critical of 
academic education, that we are. now 
reaching the stage where others may be 
equally critical of us, that we need to 
follow up our graduates and drop-outs 
to find out what effect their education 
has had upon their subsequent employ- 
ment, and that we need continually to 
revise our curricula in the light of such 
research, in order to keep them abreast 
of changing conditions. 

Research of this kind in Milwaukee 
has supplied the facts with which to 
justify and defend the expenditures of 
the Vocational School, and has revealed 
jobs which are “hospitable to youth.” 

2. Local Community Surveys of Oc- 
cupational Opportunities and Require- 
ments. The need for such studies as a 
basis for both education and guidance 
was noted by Marguerite W. Zapoleon, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. 8S. Office of Education, who 
announced that the Office hopes to 
encourage such studies and offer sug- 
gestions on how to make them. 

3. The Student and His Skills. An 
exhaustive study, comparable to the 


Pennsylvania Study by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching which resulted in the publica- 
tion, The Student and His Knowledge, 
was suggested by Dr. Keller as a foun- 
dation for intelligent understanding and 
wise planning of industrial education. 

4. A Controlled Experiment in Train- 
ing for Versatility was recommended by 
Robert Hoppock, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University, who sug- 
gested the job analysis of the U. S. 
Bureau of Employment Security as a 
factual basis for the selection of opera- 
tions common to many jobs, and the 
construction of an experimental curricu- 
lum which might be devised, tried out, 
and evaluated with the help of a joint 
committee representing the Bureau and 
the American Vocational Association. 

Dr. Keller volunteered to try out 
such a curriculum in his school if an 
acceptable one could be devised. 

5. Objective Measurement of Success- 
ful Persons in Various Jobs. Research 
of this kind by the U. S. Bureau of 
Employment Security was reported by 
W. B. McCarter, Field Technical Asso- 
ciate of the Bureau. Results to date 
indicate common requirements for many 
jobs and suggest the possibility of 
developing core tests which might be 
used in selecting persons to be trained 
for such jobs. 

6. Continuous Study of the Individual 
Student. Such study over a long period 
of time was urged by F. W. Lathrop, 
Specialist in Agricultural Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, as essential 
to effective guidance and training, and 


also as a fruitful source of research 
data. 
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7. Review and Interpretation of 
Research in Related Fields. Arthur B. 
Mays, Professor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, compared 
research on shop lighting and similar 
problems, as conducted by educators 
and by engineers. He reported finding 
significantly better information in the 
engineering reports and suggested that 
similar examination of research in other 
fields might reveal much useful infor- 
mation. 

8. Clearance of Research in Progress. 
Mrs. Zapoleon announced that the U. §. 
Office of Education was encountering 
difficulty in obtaining information 
regarding research in progress. She 
suggested that state associations collect 


such information from their members 
and send it to the Office, where it may 
be indexed and made available to others 
working on similar projects. 

9. Research on the Selection of Trade 
Teachers. A member of the audience 
called attention to the need for such 
research, and to the desirability of com- 
paring and evaluating methods now 
employed, in order that better criteria 
might be established and _ perhaps 
included in new state plans. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Dr. 
Keller asked various members of the 
panel and the audience to assemble cer- 
tain materials and ideas for discussion 
at a similar meeting which may be 
included in the program for next year. 
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Objectives in Vocational Education 
in Agriculture” 


V. G. MARTIN 


REVISION of the “Statement of 
Objectives in Vocational Educa- 


A tion in Agriculture” is being pre- 


pared by a committee consisting of the 
regional agents in agricultural education 
and a group of supervisors and teacher 
trainers from the various sections of the 
United States. Although the work of 
this committee has not been completed, 
a preliminary report has been made, 
and some extracts from this report are 
given below. 


“The primary aim of vocational education 
in agriculture is: To train present and pros- 
pective farmers for proficiency in farming 
with reference to recognized standards of 
efficiency, and to promote the progressive 
advancement of such standards in keeping 
with the ideals of democracy. 

“This aim involves the development ” abili- 
ties in youth, either in or out of school, and 
in adults, who desire systematic training for 
farming. Such a program implies the con- 
tinuance of training until satisfactory results 
are attained by placement, establishment and 
promotion of youth in farming on a satis- 
factory basis and by the development of a 
further degree of proficiency on the part of 
those already farming. . 

“There are at least three other outstanding 
aims of education that relate to the funda- 
mental activities of our present-day life, with- 
out the aid of which vocational education in 
agriculture could not accomplish its purposes. 
These three aims are: (1) To develop the 
individual as completely as possible, (2) to 
promote primary group relationships with 
emphasis upon home and family life as funda- 
mental to public welfare, and (3) to make 
society responsive to the needs of individuals, 


* This article is a brief of the report made 
by the Committee on Objectives to the Agri- 
cultural Education Section of the American 
Vocational Association, December 2, 1938, at 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


groups, communities, governments and other 
desirable social agencies. 

“These aims, as indicated above, are crossed 
and re-crossed in the realization of the pur- 
poses involved in the training of farmers. 
They are essential to the well-educated man 
in farming. With the vocational aim, they 
constitute the fundamental areas in which a 
full education is achieved. In so far as these 
coordinate aims affect the development of the 
farmer, consideration of their contribution in 
the developing of proficiency in farmers must 
be taken. Likewise, the economic-vocational 
aim is an essential goal to the great mass of 
our people... . 

“The major objective in vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture is to develop abilities in 
individuals to enable them to attain the aims 
of such education. 

“Abilities in individuals to solve farm prob- 
lems are developed through reflective thinking. 
Such thinking places emphasis upon selecting 
and evaluating pertinent functional informa- 
tion, drawing inferences, making decisions and 
formulating and carrying out plans. In the de- 
velopment of abilities, therefore, primary con- 
sideration should be given to the promotion of 
reflective thinking. 

“Abilities of individuals with respect to pro- 
ficiency in farming are needed in the follow- 
ing: 

be? 

= 
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on 
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ment. 

“7. Financing a farm business. 

“8. Conserving soil and other natural re- 
sources. 

“9. Cooperating in rural activities. 

“10. Maintaining a farm home. 

“11, Appreciating farm life. 

“12. Adjusting to national and international 
relationships and trends affecting agriculture 
and exercising influences to give proper direc- 
tion to these trends. 


(Continued on page 61) 


Becoming established in farming. 
Managing farm: enterprises. 

Producing farm products. 

Managing a farm business. 

Marketing agricultural products. 
Procuring and maintaining farm equip- 








Safety in the School Shop 


LYNNE C. 


S THE world continues to invent 

and develop more mechanical de- 

vices it becomes increasingly neces- 
sary that safety be taught and practiced 
in our schools. We may expect in the fu- 
ture more needs for safety than we have 
in the past. 

Many so-called “accidents” are the 
results of thoughtless departures from 
common sense, the violation of well- 
known safety practices or the lack of 
knowledge of mechanical devices on the 
part of the person having the “accident.” 

Mechanical devices generally have 
been developed to help man secure more 
production for a given expenditure of 
energy. Since we have so many ma- 
chines and tools with which to work, it 
seems important that industrial-arts 
teachers accept a considerable degree of 
responsibility for teaching the proper 
and safe use of tools, machines and me- 
chanical devices. 

The following are some of the phases 
of safety instruction which may be con- 
sidered essential in the planning and 
administration of a safety education 
program. They are: 

1. To know the mechanical advantage 
to be delivered to the operator of a given 
tool, machine or mechanical device. 

2. To know the damages which may 
result from the improper use of tools. 

3. To know where certain tools may 
be used most effectively and with the 
greatest factor of safety. 

4. To know the effects of certain 
physical conditions, including and em- 
phasizing vision, in the use of tools. 

5. To know what may constitute the 
proper illumination for the safe opera- 
tion of tools and machines. 

Many have been injured because of 


MONROE 


their inability to judge whether an ad- 
vantage or a disadvantage will result 
from the use of a mechanical device. 
We can all recall how advantageous it 
was, a few years ago, to travel in a T- 
model Ford; but, on the other hand, how 
disadvantageous it was to carry an arm 
in “splints” because the operator forgot 
to adjust the spark properly or take 
hold of the crank in the proper manner 
when starting the car. 

Probably one of the most hazardous 
things occurring in an industrial arts 
shop is the running of too small a block 
of wood over a power-driven jointer. 
Many painful injuries have resulted 
from this particular situation. This is 
improper use of a machine on a given 
piece of material. 

The mechanical paint spray is often 
used in places that make for a very un- 
safe situation both for the operator and 
those working with him. Some shops 
have been known to use a lacquer spray- 
gun in the same room with an oxy- 
acetylene torch. Those responsible 
either did not know the conditions under 
which such devices should be used or 
they had forgotten the volatility of the 
lacquer as it was atomized and sprayed 
into the air. 

It is not uncommon to see an opera- 
tor trying to use a hand-fed printing 
press at too rapid a speed, or to see an 
operator speed up a lathe too fast. These 
operators have not learned how to use 
their machines safely, probably because 
they have not been taught properly or 
because of their inexperience. 

A person who is extremely nervous, 
who jumps back when an unusual noise 
occurs, or who lacks proper muscular 
control and coordination, or who may 
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have eye defects should either be ad- 
vised not to use certain mechanical de- 
vices or be given less complicated ma- 
chines to operate. 

Many injuries may be prevented by 
proper illumination. Machines which 
have cutting parts that travel at a high 
rate of speed should have a higher illu- 
mination than those machines which 
have well guarded slow moving parts. 
Concentrated light on the moving parts 
helps the operator to see better and calls 
his attention to these fast moving parts. 

Industrial arts courses in the past 
generally have given some attention to 
safety education and to its integration 
into the shop experiences offered to pu- 
pils. Many of the textbooks in the field 
of industrial arts contain excellent sub- 
ject matter on this topic. Upon investi- 
gation one may discover a great num- 
ber of cases where the industrial arts 
teachers are constantly teaching safety, 
and it is not uncommon to find safety 
education clearly set forth in many pub- 
lished curricula. 

I agree heartily with Mr. V. L. 
Pickens in his recent article entitled 
“Our Thirteenth Objective”! that the 
“Standards of Attainment in Industrial 
Arts” have been a great asset to the 
field of industrial arts education. I hope 
the committee which assumes the task 
of revising “The Standards of Attain- 
ment in Industrial Arts” will consider 
seriously adding his “thirteenth objec- 
tive” to the existing twelve. 

In view of this revision, which will 

1 Pickens, V. L., Our Thirteenth Objective, 


AN.A. JournaL, Volume XIV, Number 3, Sep- 
tember, 1939, pp. 162-164. 


undoubtedly take place in the near fu- 
ture, it is to be hoped that the commit- 
tee will consider another objective: To 
develop a favorable attitude toward, an 
ideal of, and experience in safe prac- 
tices in using tools, machines and other 
mechanical devices. 

The addition of this ‘objective may 
encourage industrial arts instructors to 
renewed efforts to teach more safely and 
sanely and to call to the attention of 
new teachers that industrial arts can 
assume a responsibility for and exercise 
a service to the well-being of an indus- 
trial society. 
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“13. Exercising leadership and recognizing 
and following worthy leadership. 

“14, Selecting and using functional informa- 
tion.” 

It is the plan of the committee to take 
each of the fourteen problem areas in 
farming and suggest definite problems 
within each area in the solution of which 
decisions will have to be made and prac- 
tices carried out. It is contemplated 
also that suggestions on methods and 
techniques will be prepared. The essen- 
tial point of view in the minds of the 
committee is that evidence of effective- 
ness of the program of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture should be found in 
the abilities acquired by those engaged 
in the study of vocational agriculture 
instead of merely improvement in the 
practices of farming. 
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Belatice tis MeRtikcg NOMEMIIEE AO, £090. 2.5 6\5)6.6. 5 550i0:5\5.4)0'sip 0) 0is)s ops ous nee wins maned eames $ 2,915.74 
Certificate of Beneficial Interest (No. cS The Title Mortgage and Management Company. 3,699.80 
PR eeae etch 0 Orem REMONAS 50) 5555-5 celg 5 dsiais ors: prefs wee oe Uls olaterehs Ore eiare Ses ears 35,COO0.00 
eg A I EISS EES DOR PEO GOTO an ICON OO Mont Ot CCOCRG I ITEr $41,615.54 


Total in Lire MemBERsHIP FunD—$28 613.00. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Cuartes W. Sytvester, Treasurer. 
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Report on Executive Committee 
Elections 


L. H. DENNIS 


HE terms of five members of the 

Executive Committee expired with 

the close of the Grand Rapids 
A.V.A. Convention. Three of these 
were the terms of the President, the 
Treasurer and the Executive Secretary. 
The President and 
Treasurer, accord- 
ing to custom, had 
each been elected 
for a one-year term. 

The terms of two 
Vice - Presidents 
expired at this con- 
vention, the Vice- 
Presidents repre- 
senting Agricultural 
Education and Part- 
Time Education. 
The term of a Vice- 
President is for three 
years. 

Miss Ruth Free- 
gard had been re- 
elected the year 
previous at the St. 
Louis A.V.A. Con- 
vention for a period 
of three years. Because of her many 
responsibilities in her important position 
in the State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education in Michigan, she felt 
it wise to retire at the close of the 
first year of her second term as Vice- 
President representing Home Economics 
Education. 


R. O. SMALL 


T THE Grand Rapids A.V.A. Con- 
vention, Dr. R. O. Small, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education and State 
Director of Vocational Education in 





Massachusetts, was unanimously elected 
A.V.A. President by the House of Dele- 
gates for 1940. Dr. Small has long been 
an outstanding leader of the vocational 
education forces in America. His fine 
leadership, good judgment, sense of jus- 
tice and his spirit 
of friendliness and 
helpfulness made 
him the popular 
choice for A.V.A. 
President. 

Dr. Ralph H. 
Woods, our A.V.A. 
President during 
1939, becomes the 
Retiring President, 
automatically re- 
placing Mr. Thos. H. 
Quigley as the Past 
President member of 
the Executive Com- 
mittee. In this ca- 
pacity, Dr. Woods 
will represent dur- 
ing the coming year 
the field of Voca- 
tional Guidance. Dr. 
Woods has the satisfaction of knowing 
that his administration as A.V.A. Presi- 
dent stands out as one of the most con- 
structive periods in our A.V.A. history. 
At the close of his administration as 
A.V.A. President, we find very whole- 
some and _ cooperative relationships 
between our A.V.A. organization and 
various other national organizations 
and agencies interested in and concerned 
with the problems and program of occu- 
pational adjustment for American youth 
and adults. 
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During a por- 
tion of 1939, Mr. 
Fred A. Smith, 
State Director of 
Vocational Edu- 
cation, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, 
served as Vice- 
President repre- 
senting the field 
of Agricultural 
Education. He 
served less than a 
year, having been 
appointed follow- 
ing the resignation of Mr. J. B. Hobdy 
of Alabama, who was elected 
at the St. Louis A.V.A. Con- 
vention to represent that 
field for 1939. Mr. Smith’s 
co-workers were all agreed 
that he had rendered a val- 
uable service to the cause of 
vocational education under 
A.V.A. auspices and that 
his leadership in the field 
of Agricultural Education in 
the A.V.A, organization was 
needed for the full term usu- 
ally accorded anyone elected 
as A.V.A. Vice-President. 

The field of Part-Time 
Education during the three years 1936- 
1939 was represented by Mr. 0. D. 
Adams, State Director of Vocational 
Education in Oregon. His term having 
expired at the Grand Rapids A.V.A. 
Convention, his associates requested his 
return to the Executive Committee for 
another three-year term as Vice-Presi- 
dent representing again the field of Part- 
Time Education. It is not the usual 
practice to retain an individual on the 
A.V.A. Executive Committee for as long 
a period as two terms. This is because 
of the desire on the part of our A.V.A. 


leadership to distribute as far as possible, 
both geographically and by services, the 





FRED A. SMITH 





responsibilities and opportunities for 
leadership involved in being a member 
of the A.V.A. Executive Committee. It 
was felt, however, that Mr. Adams’ 
familiarity with the problems of part- 
time education and his energetic cham- 
pioning of this type of service should be 
recognized by having him serve for an- 
other term. 

As previously stated, a vacancy devel- 
oped in the field of Home Economics 
Education due to the resignation of Miss 
Ruth Freegard at the end of the first 
year of her second term. No justifica- 
tion is needed for the selection of Miss 
Florence Fallgatter, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, 
Iowa State College, to rep- 
resent the field of Home 
Economics Education as an 
A.V.A. Vice-President. Her 
long and effective service in 
this field and the fact that 
she has long been recognized 
as a national leader made 
her a popular choice with 
her group. Miss Fallgatter’s 
wide acquaintanceship in the 
Home Economies Education 
field throughout the United 
States will add materially 
to her effectiveness as an 
AV.A. Vice-President representative of 


her group.. Miss 
Fallgatter will be 
remembered by 
many because of 
her fine service 
and leadership in 
the Home Eco- 
nomics Education 
Service of the 
U. S. Office of 
Education. Pre- 
vious to coming 
to her present 
position, she was 
Chief of the 


BACHRACH 
FLORENCE FALLGATTER 


0. D. ADAMS 
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Home Economics Education Service in 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

The accounting and financial affairs 
of the A.V.A. have naturally increased 
with the rapidly growing membership 
and the enlarged scope of activities. Mr. 
Charles W. Sylvester, Director of Voca- 
tional Education in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has proven his worth as A.V.A. 
Treasurer. Our auditors, year after year, 
have consistently expressed approval and 
commendation for the very efficient way 
the financial accounts of the A.V.A. have 
been maintained by Mr. Sylvester. It 
was quite natural, therefore, that it 
should be taken as a matter of course 
that Mr. Sylvester should 
again be drafted as A.V.A. 
Treasurer. 

The election of all of the 
above mentioned members 
of the Executive Committee | 
was approved unanimously 
by the House of Delegates, 
and there was a very general 
feeling of satisfaction over 
the personnel selected for the 
coming year, 

Two familiar figures re- 
tired from the Executive 
Committee at the close of 
the Grand Rapids Conven- 
tion. Mr, Thos. H. Quigley served a long 
period of years as 
Vice - President, 
representing the 
field of Industrial 
Education, and in 
spite of this long 
membership on 
the Executive 
Committee was 
honored with the 
A.V.A. Presidency 
and this last year 
served as the Re- 
tiring President. 
He retires after 


DOROTHY 


CHARLES W. SYLVESTER 





HARRIS @ EWING 


E. 


a full measure of 
service to the 
A.V.A. and the 
causes to which 
it is dedicated. 

As stated 
above, Miss Free- 
gard retired at 
the close of the 
Grand Rapids 
Convention for 
reasons indicated. 
Miss Freegard, 
too, leaves the ac- 
tive service of the 
A.V.A. Executive 
Committee with the confi- 
dent knowledge that she 
served her group and the 
A.V.A. conscientiously and 
efficiently during the four 
years that she was a mem- 
ber of the A.V.A. Executive 
Committee. 


The Washington Office 
Staff 
RALPH H, WOODS 

Qur efficient Executive 
Secretary, L. H. Dennis, was 
reelected by the Executive 
Committee for a period of 
five years. Miss Dorothy 
E. Arrison, secretary to Mr, Dennis, was 
likewise elected for a period of five years. 

Every person in vocational education 
knows of the effective service rendered 
by Mr. Dennis and Miss Arrison. The 
Executive Committee felt that employ- 
ing the staff of the Washington office for 
a period of five years would be one small 
way of assuring them of our apprecia- 
tion of their services and of our faith in 
them. The rapid growth of our Associa- 
tion in numbers and influence attests the 
effectiveness of our Washington office. It 
should be gratifying to all of us to know 


that we are going to have the same effi- 
cient leadership in the Washington office. 





HARRIS &@ EWING 


L. H. DENNIS 


ARRISON 
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The Grand Rapids Convention 





Dear JOHN: 

From your letter I guess you 
didn’t learn much more about 
the Grand Rapids meeting than 
I did by grapevine, even if you 


together. Working together is 
what counts on deck, John. 

Owen Lovejoy, one of the 
great social service leaders of 
the country, who is one of the 
did attend. kindliest of men, was talking 

I recall back at the Cleveland about reformers who are capable 
meeting one member of the Crew on of seeing but one side of the question. 
Saturday morning went down to the old He told a story about an Irishman that 
Pennsy station and tried to buy a ticket reminds us of some fellows. 
home to Cleveland. I don’t mean it was The Irishman and his friend were dis- 
anything like that, John, only you cussing some political question. The 
weren’t as enthusiastic as some of the friend asked: “Which side are you on, 
other fellows. Pat?” 

You say the Ship’s entertainment went “T haven’t made up my mind yet,” 
off all right, and that Armand Kurkjian — said Pat, “but I can tell you right now 
did well before the microphone. Are you that when I have made up my mind I’m 
implying, John, that I didn’t do so well going to be bitter.” 
at St. Louis, or as Tizzy Lish says, “Who By grapevine I have learned that all 
cares?” the fruit states—Florida, Texas and 

Anyhow, I hear from other sources, California—had the lobby so crowded 
our Skipper James, to be exact, that with avocados, grapefruit and cocoanuts 
Armand did a good job as Deck Officer. that John Seidel had to build a crate 
Why shouldn’t he? Didn’t you and Ed at the woodworking booth to get his 
Cherry and Fred Bishop coach him for samples back to Baltimore—and froze a 
ten years? cumquat at that! 

Cooperation will solve most of the Did you hear of Bob Hoppock bring- 
world’s troubles, John. Freckles would ing a locker trunk full of extra suits of 
be a beautiful coat of tan if they’d get long underwear, ear muffs, and linsey 
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woolsey mufflers, against the rigors of a 
Michigan winter, only to find his room 
was smack over the boiler house? 

But he wasn’t as bad as the New York 
delegates who got lost in the tunnel be- 
tween the Pantlind Hotel and the civic 
auditorium the night of the banquet, and 
kept crying out “Which way to the 
BRT?” 

And another thing you missed was 
that affair of the state supervisors and 
teacher trainers of industrial education 
who held a Wednesday joint luncheon. 
Please find out if the meeting was joint 
or held in a joint? There’s a difference. 

Which reminds me of Herb Heilig. 
You know how preoccupied Herb gets, 
outside Colorado, and especially at 
A.V.A. Before the part-time education 
roundtable, John McCarthy says Herb 
called out in a Grand Rapids bus: “Let 
me off at the next stop, Conductor! I 
thought this was a lunch wagon.” 

Years ago, when I was a saw sales- 
man, I wanted to attend the Los Angeles 
meeting and lost out.” But I’m going to 
be on deck in San Francisco if I have 


to trade in my Pontiac on a share of 
Greyhound bus stock. 

You say Lee Arduser will be Deck 
Officer. I think that assures a real Ship 
affair, for Lee can think up more things 
to do in five minutes than any member 
of the Crew with the exception of John 
Backus. Lee plans to make five or six 
trips out there with Pirate Dennis to line 
up Gold Coast talent that will make the 
decks echo from stem to stern with 
booming laughter and _side-splitting 
vaudeville. In short, Lee himself at the 
microphone doing a nocturne in Chinese 
will be one mean bit of Fred Allening! 

Well, the cows are out to feed and the 
milling machine is still chattering on a 
new gear for my sextant, so I’ll get this 
into the mail for our patient Secretary 
who says all the worth-while material 
has already been turned in to the 
printers, so please hurry up the Ship 
page. 

See you over the cancelled postage 
stamps some time. 

Wapo WriGHT, 
Commodore Rtd., The Ship. 





quantities of ten or more. 





Industrial Arts Bulletin Reprinted 


THERE has been a great demand for the bulletin “Standards of 
Attainment in Industrial Arts Teaching.” We have had four print- 
ings of this bulletin, and the supply of 7,000 copies was recently 
entirely exhausted. The A.V.A. Executive Committee at its meeting 
in Grand Rapids authorized the printing of another 2,000 copies. The 
bulletin is therefore again available through the Washington A.V.A. 
office, 1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D.C., at the standard rate 
of 25 cents per single copy, or at the rate of 20 cents per copy in 














Book Reviews 


Finpinc Your Worx—By J. Gustav 
White. Association Press (Publica- 
tion Department, The National Ccun- 
cil of Y.M.C.A.’s), 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, 1938. Pp. 64. 35 
cents. 


Haven’t we heard, at some time or 
other, that “sweet are the uses of ad- 
versity”? Although today many young 
people reject this philosophy as old- 
fashioned, witness the fine crop (per- 
haps surplus) of books being written on 
vocational guidance and vocational ac- 
tivities by outstanding persons in the 
educational, the personnel and the in- 
dustrial fields. 

This booklet is a practical primer in 
first aid in vocational guidance for 
puzzled youth. It is among the best 
that I’ve been privileged to read. Some 
are sedative, others misleading in their 
effects. But “Finding Your Work” is 
stimulating, encouraging, informative— 
even entertaining — and withal factual 
and helpful. “Storiettes” (case problems) 
are pithily presented to illustrate the 
practical significance of the counseling 
suggestions. The book tells what vo- 
cational guidance is, where and from 
whom to seek it, how it helps, and points 
out the need for avoiding alluring pit- 
falls. 

The pamphlet was planned to be 
placed in the hands of young people 
facing the choice of a life work, by 
teachers, guidance and placement coun- 
selors, clergymen, group leaders, per- 
sonnel executives, parents, and business 
and other friends of young people. 
School home-rooms and libraries should 
have a copy prominently and conven- 
iently displayed so as to encourage its 
use by high school students. 

The size of the booklet is a handy 
one. It has a light-weight, substantial, 


attractive cover, and clear, easily read 
type—YeETTa STYEr. 


THE Story oF EASTMAN ACETATE RAYON 
—Eastman Kodak Company, New 
York City, 1939. Pp. 16. Illustrated. 


This little booklet photographically 
illustrates the process of manufacturing 
acetate rayon and includes a chart 
showing the manufacturing steps. En- 
closed in the booklet as a part of the 
same is a transparent envelope contain- 
ing fabric swatches. The booklet is ex- 
ceptionally well illustrated. It will be 
distributed without charge to Heads of 
College Home Economics Departments 
and to Supervisors of Educational De- 
partments in department stores. Those 
interested in securing a copy should 
communicate with Miss Adeline A. 
Dembeck, Advertising Department, East- 
man Kodak Company, Room 4010, 10 
East 40th Street, New York City.— 
L. B.D. 


How to CuHoose A PROFITABLE OccuPA- 
TIOoN—Sumner Harwood and Asso- 
ciates. Cambridge Analytical Services, 
1430 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass., 1939. Pp. 103. 


This booklet presents a synthesis of 
the economic and personal factors which 
determine life earnings. As its title sug- 
gests, it is primarily concerned with 
those forces which make for possible 
placement in the higher income brackets. 
The author’s thesis is that an individ- 
ual’s earnings depend upon the unique- 
ness of his services and his ability to 
set up consumer demand for his prod- 
uct, whether he is engaged in business 
for himself, as an owner of an enter- 
prise, as a professional “self-employed 
individual,” or as an employee of some 
organization. 
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National economic trends, the effects 
of invention, problems of management, 
new and expanding industries, individual 
aptitudes are all discussed within the 
comparatively brief confines of this 
work. As a synthesis it is a remarkable 
achievement. However, its very abbre- 
viated approach to a problem which has 
been merely tapped by other searching 
and voluminous surveys indicates that 
its findings have to be buttressed by 
reference to the more exhaustive studies 
which are mentioned by the authors. 

It also should be made clear that 
this book is probably too difficult for 
students below the college level.— 
NatHan LULOFF. 


Your Puace 1n Lire anp How To Finp 
Ir—Edited by John B. McDonnell, 
Champaign - Urbana, Illinois, The 
Trailblazers, 1938. Pp. 128. 35 cents. 


As we know, obtaining a desirable vo- 
cational foothold in industry or business 
today is a highly competitive matter, 
particularly for the high school drop- 
out or graduate, who hasn’t the connec- 
tive family or social contact. Thou- 
sands of youth are, vocationally speak- 
ing, on their own. The little booklet, 
“Your Place in Life,” is primarily ad- 
dressed to them. 

Each article is verbally streamlined. 
Between the covers of 128 pages, twenty- 
two vocations are analyzed by as many 
persons. Each contributor is a recognized 
leader in the occupation under discus- 
sion, by virtue of his years of experience 
and his attainments in his respective 
field. Several of the vocations described 
already have quite an extensive litera- 
ture; for example, tool and die making, 
wood working, telephony and others. On 
the other hand, others are new in the 
popular vocational literature, such as 
plastics, dry cleaning, shoe repairing, 
baking, property management, uphol- 
stering and a few more. 


To make the discussion more con- 
vincing to the young reader, a miniature 
vocational biography of each contributor 
is given. Also accompanying each trade 
discussion is a compact annotated bib- 
liography, of the outstanding trade 
journals and textbooks. 

Under the titles, “How to Find Your 
Place in Life,” “How to Get the Most 
Out of This Book” and “Stepping Stones 
to Success,” is a series of practical sug- 
gestions aimed to further activate the 
reader toward the process of acquiring 
additional vocational knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

As has been said, the booklet appar- 
ently is planned for young readers. But 
wasn’t “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs” planned as entertainment for 
young folks? We know, however, that 
millions of adults (young and old) saw 
it and, according to all reports, enjoyed 
it. This seems an appropriate analogy 
because it seems to this reviewer that 
there are literally hundreds of teachers, 
social workers, vocational and employ- 
ment counselors, librarians, parents and 
others interested in giving a helping 
hand to groping young people, who 
would benefit from reading “Your Place 
in Life” and who, in turn, could recom- 
mend it to thosé young people who are 
in need of the given occupational in- 
formation —Yerra Sryrr. 


How To Ger a Jos—Challis Gore. The 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
1939. Pp. 139. 


The author’s contribution to the tech- 
niques of job getting may be summed 
up in this paragraph, taken from the 
book: 

“A bit of ingenuity, a little clear 
thinking—nothing stunty, just ordinary 
intelligence—will land a job with ease, 
or, at least, secure the employer’s inter- 
ested attention because it is so unusual. 
The employer wants to have his atten- 
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tion caught—how he wants it—and when 
it is caught by a good letter, an un- 
usual advertisement, or by a high spot 
in an interview, your run-of-the-mill 
competitors will increase your chances 
by the way they emphasize your qual- 
ities.” 

Although the reviewer feels that the 
author’s suggestions would require more 
than a little ingenuity and ordinary 
intelligence to put into practice, this 
book does present novel approaches to 
a person seeking employment in office 
positions. One must stand out-—and one 
can easily outstrip his “run-of-the-mill 
competitors.” That is the story and it 
is well told in countless examples of in- 
genuity, some bordering on genius. 

However, it is obvious that this book’s 
effectiveness would be weakened con- 
siderably if it reached as large a public 
as did Dale Carnegie’s opus——NATHAN 
LULOFF. 


HortTIcUuLTURE ENTERPRISES — K. C. 
Davis. Revised by Balch, Colby, and 
Talbert. Edited by R. W. Gregory. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1939. Pp. 480. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


The editor has combined the subjects 
of gardening, orcharding and small fruits 
into a single text, “Horticulture Enter- 
prises.” The opening chapter is de- 
voted to an Introduction to Plant Life. 
Other chapters deal with the production 
of fruit and vegetable enterprises. 

At the beginning of each chapter a 
complete job analysis is given for the 
enterprise treated. The jobs are ar- 
ranged in logical order for production 
of the enterprise. Most of the jobs un- 
der the eighteen enterprises are ana- 
lyzed into problems. The analysis of 
each job includes: (1) a statement of 
the conditions usually found, (2) a 
statement of the aims for the students, 
(3) a list of problems for study and 
discussion on the job, and (4) suggested 


activities to be used to supplement the 
information contained in the text. 

The book contains up-to-date techni- 
cal information, statistical data, ap- 
propriate illustrations, and a list of 
U.S.D.A. bulletins as references on each 
job. Eleven pages are included in the 
appendix, which contains information 
on fungicides and insecticides —J. Bry- 
ANT KIRKLAND. 


Moror’s Factory SHop Manuat—Com- 
piled by Blanchard and Associates. 
MoToR, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 492 pages; 614” x 11”. 
Illustrated. Price, $3.00. 


This book should have a prominent 
place in every garage, automobile shop 
and automobile sales agency. All es- 
sential parts of all makes and styles of 
cars are described and illustrated. The 
material is arranged in such a manner 
as to be easily available for study and 
comparison, and is compiled from fac- 
tory data. Detailed instruction for ad- 
justing and overhauling 480 styles of 
cars is given together with a complete 
set of automobile data tables. It is a 
companion book to Factory Flat Rate 
Manual, by the same publisher.—B. H. 
¥e 


MacuHINnE SHop Work—Turner, Perrigo, 
Bertrand.. American Technical So- 
ciety, 1940. 408 pages; 514” x 814”. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.75. 


This book is a comprehensive treatise 
on approved shop methods, including 
construction and use of tools and ma- 
chines, details of their efficient operation 
and a discussion of modern production 
methods. It is substantially bound, 
well illustrated, and the descriptions are 
comprehensive. The book contains nu- 
merous useful tables and charts and an 
explanation of how to learn to use the 
slide rule.—B. H. V. O. 
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Brick ENGINEERING — Plummer and 
Reardon. Structural Clay Products 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 388 
pages; 6” x 9”. Price, $4.00. 

This book consists of fifteen chapters 
of valuable diagrams, tables, line cuts, 
graphs, photographs and _ descriptive 
matter. Contractors, architects, engi- 
neers, building inspectors, journeymen 
and apprentices would find this book a 
source of ready reference and an impor- 
tant addition to their libraries. Prac- 
tically all phases of brick construction 
and brick technology are discussed and 
illustrated —B. H. V. O. 


HovuseHotp Empitoyees Hanp Booxk— 
Hurst. Dewing Publishing Company, 
100 N. W. 8rd St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., 1940. 155 pages; 614” x 11”; 
paper bound, coil back. Illustrated. 
Price, De Luxe, $1.50; Standard, 
$1.25. . 

The teachers and students of house- 
hold service, and home economics, as well 
as the housewife will find this book an 
excellent compilation of standard: prac- 
tices in household service. In addition 
to suggestions on guidance and on house- 
keeping duties and responsibilities, the 
author gives explicit directions for the 
general care of the home, equipment, 
table service, care and preparation of 
foods, laundry, child care, care of the 
sick, household management, menu plan- 
ning and schedules.—B. H. V. O. 


PropucTION MANAGEMENT—Simons and 
Dutton. American Technical Society, 
1940. 588 pages; 514” x 814”. Price, 
$3.50. 

Foreman trainers, conference leaders, 
shop superintendents, foremen and man- 
agers as well as students of industrial 
economics will find this book interest- 
ing and instructive. Numerous problems 
dealing with the control of workers, ma- 
chines and materials are interestingly 
discussed.—B. H. V. O. 


THE 1939 OccuPATIONAL INDEX 

The 1939 volume of the Occupational 
Index, complete with cumulative subject, 
author, and title indexes, contains new 
references to literature on about 400 dif- 
ferent occupations. The price, $6.50. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
University, 81 Washington Square East, 
New York City. Among the unusual 
occupations included in the index are 
the following: bridal service, cadastral 
engineering, crop dusting, cymbal mak- 
ing, highway hostess, kitchen renovat- 
ing, music therapy, seed analyst, sur- 
gical art. 





FASHION For A Livinc—Gertrude War- 
burton and Jane Maxwell, 1939. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
Pp. 331. Price, $3.00. 

The authors have made clear some 
differences between fashion as a job and 
fashion as a career. They illustrate these 
distinctions by the work of well-known 
women in the business, who have by 
their own hard work, intelligence, and 
keen insight made for themselves envi- 
able records, each in her own particular 
line of work. Each saw an unsolved 
problem in the fashion field and worked 
untiringly until a solution was found. 
The fashion world is analyzed for its 
opportunities for the student who desires 
to enter one of the many branches of the 
industry. The qualifications that are 
needed to fit one for the profession, the 
kind and amount of work required, and 
the probable earnings are told through 
sketches of the lives of those who have 
achieved. Fashion is presented as a big 
industry with economic and historical 
implications that are far reaching. The 
book would be useful to any one seeking 
to get a start in the fashion field in or- 
der to earn a living and also to those 
who are giving information to guide such 
aone. The illustrations, though not great 
in number, are pertinent to an under- 
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standing of certain aspects of the fashion 
world. 

The book catches the interest in the 
first three chapters that gives the ap- 
proach to the merchandising of fashion 
and to its related subjects and prepares 
one for the suggestions in the last chap- 
ter on how to get a job.—M. B. 


How To CounseL, Strupents—E. G. 
Williamson. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1939. List price, $3.75. 


With a few notable exceptions, organ- 
ized vocational guidance programs are 
virtually non-existent in vocational 
schools, despite the fact that it is in 
this type of school that boys and girls 
can be oriented most efficiently. No 
administrator can complain of a lack 
of information, for the literature in the 
field is extensive, almost overwhelming. 
However, any book written out of the 
experience of E. G. Williamson, with 
the inspiration of Donald G. Paterson 
(to whom the present volume is dedi- 
cated), must be worthy of careful study. 
In fact, “How to Counsel Students” 
serves not only as “A Manual of Tech- 
niques for Clinical Counselors,” but as 
a glorified check-list for the progressive 
principal who wishes to make his school 
a place for development of individuals 
as well as for mass training in skills. 

For instance, under “Social Malad- 
justments” are discussed the incidence, 
causes, analysis, diagnosis, counseling 
techniques, and prevention, with gener- 
ous reference to the literature. Similar 
treatment is given to (quoting some 
chapter headings) problems of speech 
adjustment, family conflicts, problems 
of student discipline, unwise choice of 
courses of study and curricula, differen- 
tial scholastic achievement, insufficient 
general scholastic aptitude, ineffective 
study habits, reading disabilities, insuffi- 
cient scholastic motivation, overachieve- 


ment, underachievement, uncertain oc- 
cupational choice, no vocational choice, 
discrepancy between interests and apti- 
tudes, unwise vocational choice, and 
problems of health and physical dis- 
abilities. 

For those who still proclaim their 
steadfast faith in “Commonsense meth- 
ods” of guidance, the author points out 
that “for purposes of exposition and 
training we speak of general and of 
standard techniques, but, in clinical 
practice, flexibility, adaptation and 
modification are characteristic of the 
counselor’s application of general pro- 
cedures to a particular student. .. . 
The counselor has knowledge of certain 
techniques which produced effective re- 
sults in a similar case; therefore, he tries 
them out with appropriate modifications. 
If they prove to be ineffective, he sug- 
gests something else and continues this 
trial and rejection until he finds some- 
thing that clicks with the student.” 

Williamson is justly skeptical of the 
quality of much of the current counsel- 
ing, “At the present time most schools 
use a few personnel techniques in an 
isolated and sporadic manner, e.g., in- 
telligence or entrance tests, faculty ad- 
vising, etc. But nowhere is each student 
given adequate diagnostic and counsel- 
ing service previous to, or parallel with, 
instruction. The word “adequate” saves 
the second sentence, for none of us can 
do all that we should for our students. 
But “nowhere” is a fighting word, and, 
while the reviewer has had the pleasure 
of seeing the exceilent work of Dr. Wil- 
liamson at Minnesota, he has not been 
around to see us. 

We are using this book to check on 
our guidance program, as should every 
other vocational educator, and as a 
result, we hope, may become almost 
“adequate.”—F. J. K. 
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Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
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